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WALTER D. EDMONDS: REGIONAL HISTORIAN 


DAYTON KOHLER‘ 


I 


In 1925, while he was still an undergraduate at Harvard, Wal- 
ter D. Edmonds wrote his first story of the Erie “Canawl.”’ Since 
that time he has continued to record the picturesque and heroic 
chronicle of upstate New York through several periods of its history. 
Now at the age of thirty-four he has published four novels and one 
collection of short stories native to that region. His books will not 
bulk large upon the library shelf, but there is about them an air of 
definite accomplishment; they have reclaimed a section of lost Amer- 
ica from the dry notations of trade ledgers and the bare outlines of 
history. In the work of no other of our younger novelists is there a 
greater sense of the richness of the American past. 

The region of his novels is not large. It is laid almost entirely 
within the reaches of the Mohawk Valley, a countryside dotted here 
and there by the abandoned locks and grass-grown towpaths of the 
old canal. Here the cause of the Revolution was saved for the colo- 
nies when General Herkimer’s militia turned back the British and 
Indians under Barry St. Leger and Joseph Brant at the wilderness 
battle of Oriskany. Later, from Albany to Buffalo, the traffic of a 
young and pioneering nation moved upon the slow currents of the 
Erie Canal. This was epic America, a part of the westward move- 
ment that other writers have neglected. For the canal created its 

* Dayton Kohler is assistant professor of English at the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. He has been a newspaper reporter and book reviewer, and has 


contributed literary and critical sketches to the Bookman, the Sewanee Review, the 
South Atlantic Quarterly, and other magazines. 
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own towns, songs, and heroes; its history was a passing flare of great- 
ness between the day of lumbering Pennsylvania wagons on the 
western turnpikes and the building of the railroads. 

It is not surprising that the novels of Walter D. Edmonds have 
been widely admired. He writes of the past, and in a time like our 
own, darkly colored by class conflict and mass disaster, the past to 
most Americans is more truly a world of the imagination than a his- 
torical fact. Writing in an age marked by the slow collapse of a na- 
tive individualism, Mr. Edmonds presents the pioneer and celebrates 
his legend. His work is also deeply rooted in the native traditions of 
a place. To him the Mohawk Valley is more than a geographical 
territory with natural boundaries of hills and rivers. In the story of 
its people he has found the durable stuffs of American life, and its 
landscape embodies the spirit of a younger America which he re- 
creates with imaginative fulness and vigor. 

To the regional writer place is of particular importance. It is the 
background of family ties and community interests; it determines 
the pattern of human conduct in the lives of its people, coloring their 
perception of life and creating manners of thought and speech and 
action which become by slow degrees the blood habits of the race. 
From the spirit of a place comes the tradition of its people, a perma- 
nent residue of social experience handed down from generation to 
generation. Within a particular region it molds human life and ideas 
because it stands for what is most familiar in a native environment— 
that part of man’s experience which is with him from birth. The 
sight of sky and water in different seasons, the shape of hills and 
fields, the voice of the neighbor—these belong to the landscape by 
which all others must be judged. 

For this reason Walter D. Edmonds has a special piety for the 
people and folkways of his inheritance. He was born in Boonville, 
New York, where the windows of his father’s house looked down 
upon the Black River Canal, a small branch of the Erie. His boy- 
hood was of the country and the time. He watched the canal boats 
passing and he heard at first hand the garrulous legends of old boat- 
ers who had retired from the canal. He learned the accents of back- 
woods speech, the homely metaphor, the expressive gesture. It was 
easy to imagine how the country had appeared in an earlier day. 
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WALTER D. EDMONDS 3 


When he began to write, the materials of his craft were immediate 
and familiar. As a novelist he belongs to that group of writers who 
have given a new regional tone to the backgrounds of American 
fiction. 

This regionalism is not a new term of literary fashion. It is the 
current indication of a force that has appeared in different forms in 
the past. Historians are only beginning to realize what writers have 
always known: that America is not a single unit with common in- 
terests and characteristics, but a group of regions defined by geog- 
raphy and climate and separated from one another by local loyal- 
ties. The late Frederick Jackson Turner pointed out their existence, 
but it remained for the confusion of modern life and the breakdown 
of progressive nationalism to show their outlines upon the geographi- 
cal map: the nostalgic South; the agrarian Middle West; the young, 
golden West; lonely New England; and the industrial East with its 
smoky fringe stretching along the inland waterways from New York 
to Chicago. This, after all, is the real American scene; half-assimi- 
lated areas, divided in the early days of the republic by vast dis- 
tances and natural barriers of rivers and mountains, today preserv- 
ing almost intact their local habits and traditions. Years ago Turner 
pointed the way to a new interpretation of our national history in 
terms of the regional pattern. Now, in an age of social change and 
economic determinism, it is becoming more and more apparent that 
the solution of the American problem is to recognize the significance 
of these areas and to relate their interests to the larger national life. 

The importance of the regional movement is not new, of course, 
so far as the novel is concerned. In the backgrounds of American 
fiction the novels of Hawthorne and Herman Melville and Mark 
Twain are first of all regional in setting or theme, in that they reflect 
the life of a region or the temper of an age. It is only by secondary 
criticism that they become, with geographical and political defini- 
tion, American. Their literary value derives from a firm rooting in 
the traditions of a chosen region. 

Regionalism, in this sense, is very different from the “‘local-color”’ 
story of several decades ago. The local colorist demonstrated an art 
based only upon landscape; he explored his world to find the idyllic 
and the picturesque, and his genre pictures were their own excuse for 
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being, overshadowing slight plots illustrating the simple virtues of 
upright lives. Sometimes these stories contained a Virgilian grace 
and sweetness, but their pastoral nostalgia did not touch the spirit 
deeply. The new regionalism, on the other hand, is the attempt of a 
writer to relate his work to the provincial scene or to the past. His 
stories are of a particular region rather than about it, for he looks at 
man as a part of his familiar earth, with habits shaped by the life of 
his own people. His faithful presentation of the men and manners of 
a chosen section becomes an interpretation of the universal in terms 
of a certain time and place. 


IT 


The novels of Walter D. Edmonds belong to the new regionalism. 
There is, first of all, the attitude of his people toward the land itself. 
To them it is the good earth, a homeplace to which they may hold in 
spite of all disastrous fortune in the wider world about them. For 
this reason Dan Harrow left the canal to find the farm he desired, 
and old Ralph Wilder became the patriarch of the Black River Val- 
ley. One of the remarkable features of Drums along the Mohawk is 
the regard of Gil and Lana Martin for their frontier farm. Ruined 
by failing crops and driven repeatedly to refuge by border raids, they 
cling stubbornly to their acres, enduring all hardships, until they 
return finally to their own home in the years of peace. Mr. Edmonds 
feels that the tradition of these people is not dead, and he knows that 
the private possession of the land is still one of the moving forces of 
human existence—a fact that Marxian critics and radical poets fre- 
quently ignore. 

He has done as all regional writers must do, explored the past in 
order to understand the spirit of a place. The regional novelist has 
the unique task of recovering a past large in area but sparsely in- 
habited, for the moving years have left large parts of it still unknown, 
often forgotten, within the collective memory. But its deepest roots 
are buried in the histories of the regions, and within the regional past 
he has found his material in the everyday lives of its people. Thus 
the Revolution upon the northern frontier and the bustling, brief 
years of the Erie Canal have become a regional memory within the 
Mohawk Valley, have shaped patterns of living and set the tem- 
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WALTER D. EDMONDS 5 


per of its men and women. As the historian of this region Mr. Ed- 
monds looks upon the past as a story with the plot already written 
by time; as a creative artist he tries to invest the historical past 
with character and mood. 

He does not escape into the past as a refuge from the confusion 
of the present, and in his novels there is a spirit that moves back in 
memory but forward in time. He shows the American dream in the 
making, pioneers and their families living, fighting, enduring hard- 
ships on the frontier, builders on the Erie Canal, boaters on their 
long hauls to Albany and short hauls to Rome, fighting at the locks, 
talking big in the taverns of the canal towns. He attempts to show 
these people of the past with the same interests as those of the pres- 
ent, and in a Preface to Drums along the Mohawk he says of the Revo- 
lutionary period he describes: 

It does not seem to me a bygone life at all. The parallel is too close to our 
own. The people of the valley were confronted by a reckless Congress and 
ebullient finance, with the inevitable repercussions of poverty and practical 
starvation. The steps followed with automatic regularity, the application for 
relief, the failure of relief, and then the final realization that a man must stand 
up to live..... Outnumbered by trained troops, well equipped, these farmers 
won the final battle of the long war, preserved their homes, and laid the founda- 
tions of a great and strong community. 


Each of his novels has been, in effect, the re-creation of a period 
in time. In chronological outline, but not in the order of their pub- 
lication, they follow a definite sequence. The time of Drums along 
the Mohawk is from 1776 to 1784, and its action pictures the grim 
years of the Revolution. Erie Water is the story of the building of 
the canal during the years between 1817 and 1825. Rome Haul shows 
the canal in its heyday of the fifties, before the railroads stripped it of 
romance and glory. And The Big Barn deals with the attempt of 
upstate landowners, in the period of the Civil War, to preserve large 
estates which would unite the culture of the eastern seaboard with 
the crude, bluff vigor of the frontier. 

All these novels achieve a special kind of realism because of their 
complete and accurate documentation of atmosphere and scene. At- 
mosphere is an element difficult to define. It consists of an exact 
rightness of detail, the creation of a setting and a mood, the illusion 
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of a pictorial background that becomes an essential part of character 
and action. The novels and short stories of Walter D. Edmonds pre- 
sent a separate, closed world that is less the result of scenic detail 
and local color than of the relationships between his people and the 
familiar surroundings of their daily lives. He knows the tools of the 
pioneer, how Indians stalked their kill, the furniture of a cabin or a 
canal boat, the foods that were served at a barn-raising, the jokes 
of the canal taverns, the drinks that were mixed on cold winter 
nights, how canallers hired their cooks, what taxes were levied, how 
crops were valued, the aspects of weather—all the intimate details 
of daily life that give shape and color to his stories of the frontier and 
the Erie Canal. His novels reflect the scenes and echo the sounds of 
their respective periods. Here is the canal basin at Utica on a clear 
autumn morning: 

The town had changed. From the bridge westward, the canal ran through 
a line of brand-new docks and warehouses. But already the scent of traffic lay 
about them. In the still September heat, Jerry smelled meal and grain, potatoes, 
pork and pickled salmon, iron smells from the new ploughs greased for ship- 
ment, and stoves, green lumber, hay in bales. The docks were crowded with 
men handling barrels, scooping grain. Most of the newest warehouses had their 
second stories jutting over the plankway, and let down tackles to swing up 
crates and slings of kegs. Men shouted back and forth, gave orders, checked on 
tallies. The horses dozed with slung hips, letting the clamor pass their drooping 
ears. Pigeons and sparrows cluttered the road and found bonanzas in the dust, 
and small boys scampered on and off the waiting boats. 


It 


To read Walter D. Edmonds’ first novel, Rome Haul, is to enter a 
world as distinctively and essentially American as the golden day of 
the New Bedford whalers or as picturesque as the life on the Missis- 
sippi that young Samuel Clemens knew. It had its own language and 
its individual customs, a strange, reckless world filled with boats 
piled high with machinery and produce, drivers of all kinds, bullies 
who fought for first place at the locks, peddlers, preachers, thieves, 
and cooks who shared the vagrant lives of the boaters whose needs 
they served in the casual manner of the canal. 

Few first novels of recent years have dramatized the past so effec- 
tively. Two threads of narrative interest run through the book. One 
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WALTER D. EDMONDS 7 


is the story of Dan Harrow, a shy, awkward boy who has left his 
father’s farm to seek his fortune on the canal. The other is the pur- 
suit of Gentleman Joe Calash, canal outlaw, by government agents. 
Their paths cross at several points. Able to handle horses, Dan signs 
on as driver for a canal captain, and then by changing circumstances 
becomes the owner of the boat. For driver he takes Fortune Friend- 
ly, itinerant gambler and preacher, who has escaped from an angry 
mob by threatening his pursuers with a fire-and-brimstone sermon. 
For cook he hires Molly Larkin, younger than Dan in years but wiser 
in experience, who is for him, along with the legendary exploits of 
Gentleman Joe, a part of the romance of the canal. Other friends are 
Mr. Solomon Trinkle and plump Mrs. Lucy Gurget, his cook. Fora 
time Dan shares their life; with their aid he finds his manhood. When 
he defeats the bully of the big ditch, he himself becomes a hero of the 
canal. But with the death of Gentleman Joe and a realization of the 
true meaning of the highwayman’s life, the roving spirit begins to 
fade. In the end he goes back alone to the farm that he desires, for 
Molly, true daughter of the canal, prefers its colorful life to the set- 
tled comfort of the land. 

The plot, however, is less important than the atmospheric reality 
of the novel. Rome Haul made plain the fact that its young author 
had a strong native passion for his section and his people. It is a 
novel of simple outlines and fresh colors, and it re-creates with gusto 
the hardy, reckless life of the past; its richness lies in the vivid pic- 
tures and characters by which Mr. Edmonds brings to life the folk- 
ways and spirit of an era. 

Dan Harrow appears again as one of the characters in The Big 
Barn. This novel marks an intermediate stage in Mr. Edmonds’ 
development as a novelist. Less exhuberant than Rome Haul in its 
use of racy idiom and picturesque scene, it is a more solid and mature 
study of the passionate ownership of the land. Old Ralph Wilder is 
typical of a class that appeared in America at the end of the pioneer- 
ing epoch. He is one of the builders of the canal; he rises to power 
in the days of its greatness; in his old age he is a stern patriarch 
whose dominant interest in life is an intense pride of possession he 
holds for his wide acres of farm and forest land in the Black River 
Valley. He wishes to become a rural patriarch, the founder of a 
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strong line that will inherit his acres and continue his tradition after 
him. The symbol of his pride is the big barn which is in the process 
of building throughout the novel. But his attempts to found his own 
line end disastrously. The old man lives to see the roofing of his 
barn, but the building has given him no happiness. Only in the dig- 
nity and strength of his son’s wife, Rose, does he find the comfort of 
his embittered old age. 

The Big Barn, however, is more than the story of a family; it is 
a justification of a way of life. The older America produced a squire- 
archy which lived under the stern code of the frontier but attempted 
to soften its crudities with the more civilized comforts of Boston and 
New York. Men like Ralph Wilder were an impressive, independent 
race who owned their pastures and fields and governed their own 
communities. They were the last of the pioneers, and their self- 
reliance was doomed by the industries they created. 

The Erie Canal is the real hero of Erie Water, although its con- 
struction is bound up with the fortunes of Jerry Fowler, who was on 
his way west with ninety dollars to buy fifty acres of land in the Hol- 
land Purchase. Then on an April morning in 1817 he saw a copper- 
haired girl on the deck of a boat from England. He was twenty-two 
and he was alone, and that same day he went to the dock of Albany 
and paid seventy of his dollars for the passage papers of Mary Good- 
hill, with whom he struck out along the turnpike for the West. 
Jerry and Mary are any young couple who must work out their own 
destiny. They marry; they are happy for a time; they are almost 
separated; they are united once more. Their domestic story covers 
the period of the cutting of the canal. Rumors of its building were in 
the air when Jerry arrived in Utica and found employment with 
Caleb Hammil, contractor for lock No. 1 on the long ditch. His life 
for the next eight years is a succession of jobs that follow the work 
crews along the canal; and his fortunes rise as the canal nears com- 
pletion. 

No impoverished imagination has been at work on this crowded 
tapestry of life in York State during the 1820’s. There are the de- 
tails of digging and lock construction, the laboring life, the fights and 
wild sprees of the building crews. But the people give life to Mr. 
Edmonds’ design. After the novel has been put aside one remembers 
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WALTER D. EDMONDS 9 


Ma Halleck, sturdy matriarch of a pioneer clan; Issachar Bennett, 
the wandering Shaker preacher who had been cheated only once in a 
horse trade; Norah Sharon, sly, black-haired girl who held Jerry for 
a time; Harley Falk, strange, wandering shoemaker who drove a 
blind white horse; Cosmo Turbe, rough-and-tumble labor boss who 
left the marks of his boots on the faces of men with whom he fought. 
These and many others provide the warp and woof of this historical 
novel that Mr. Edmonds has made true to the country and the time. 
In the end the canal is completed, cannons boom from lock to lock, 
its waters flow eastward, and idle old men along its banks fish for 
muskallonge from the waters of Lake Erie. Another chapter in the 
development of America was written when crops.moved east, ma- 
chinery and people went west upon the sluggish currents of the canal. 

Drums along the Mohawk is perhaps our best example of the re- 
gional chronicle; it enlivens the history of a locality by a use of those 
materials which most historians ignore. Factual in documentation 
and detail, its emphasis is not upon the broad, shaping outlines of 
historical events but upon the effect of those events in the lives of 
ordinary people who lived through them. The people of the Mohawk 
Valley, for example, were isolated from the main stream of the Revo- 
lution as it was fought in New England and Virginia. They looked 
upon themselves not as participants in a patriotic cause but as 
farmers who were fighting to protect their land and homes from 
British troops and Indian raiders. The passing of time itself during 
those years of border warfare takes the place of any structural plot. 
Each division of the novel is divided according to the element of time 
between 1776 and 1783. The chapters themselves trace the experi- 
ences of the people in the valley during these years. In this way the 
author gives a more detailed and panoramic picture of the conflict 
through a series of dramatic episodes loosely strung together in 
chronological sequence. One of the triumphs of his method is the 
fact that only thirteen of his hundred-odd characters have been in- 
vented. Thus he heightens the effect of historical realism in his at- 
tempt to portray a period, a countryside, and a people. 

The meaning of the war he reveals through the experiences of Gil 
and Lana Martin, who with simple courage had cleared their farm 
and built a cabin in the wilderness of Tryon County. Savage border 
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warfare drove them from their home, and in the stockade at Little 
Stone Arabia Lana’s first child was born dead. A strange bitterness 
grew between them for a while; they were united once more after the 
battle of Oriskany; they lived through raids, forest ambushes, and 
burnings to raise two sons, and by the sheer will to go on they sur- 
vived all hardships to return finally to their own land. Their story 
is one of indomitable pioneer courage. Other stories are no less mo- 
mentous: the kindly treatment Gil and Lana received at the hands 
of harsh-voiced old Mrs. McKlennar; the experiences of John Wolff, 
the Tory loyalist, in the water-soaked mines where he was im- 
prisoned; the battle of Oriskany, when General Herkimer, his leg 
shattered, directed the six-hour battle in which his small force of 
militia turned back a much larger army of British and Indian allies; 
the death of young John Weaver and his wife’s visit to his grave in 
the forest; the heroic fun of the blond giant, Adam Helmer, to save 
the fort from a sudden Indian attack. These were real people and 
real events in the life on a hostile frontier. Mr. Edmonds does not 
look back upon them with romantic nostalgia or sentimental piety. 
For this reason his novel is as real as the people and action he has 
dramatized. 

His short stories, like his novels, have the force and directness of 
unstudied drama. They range in time from pioneer days to the pres- 
ent, but always they are laid within the stretches of the Mohawk 
Valley and present a panoramic view of the region through more than 
one hundred and fifty years of its history. The best of his shorter 
fiction is represented in the collection Mostly Canallers, stories real- 
istic and romantic of the American past. 

Because he is primarily an artist, the work of Walter D. Edmonds 
goes beyond a local realism. Beneath his faithful use of local color he 
attempts to express the essential truths of human experience. His 
novels and stories have been compared to the folk literature of a re- 
gion, for he treats innocence, courage, the home, as the ancestral 
virtues of our national birthright. Character grained heavily with 
legend has always been the basis of American fiction, and he has 
given us in each of his books a notable portrait gallery of gnarled 
eccentrics and earthy backwoodsmen. In style as a device for liter- 
ary experiment he is not at all interested; he holds firmly to the story- 
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telling tradition of the Anglo-Saxon novel. He has a story to tell as 
well as characters to present, and from characters against a definite 
background come the outlines of plot. From the people also he gets 
the racy, robust, but homely idioms of the language that his men and 
women speak. 

Although he has not yet written a great novel, Walter D. Ed- 
monds is both interesting and important, for he has added greatly to 
our knowledge of the American past. His later work is his best. His 
books fall more and more into the form of chronicles and related pic- 
tures of people and events, and in this manner he achieves a proper 
balance between the factual details of history and the imaginative 
appeal of fiction. At present he is working upon a story of circuses 
in upper New York State in the 1830’s. It will contain little history 
in the scholarly sense, but its background will be in part the brisk, 
exciting world of the early ‘“‘canawl.”’ Eventually he plans to do a 
new kind of generation novel about a family that settled in Herkimer 
County after the Revolution and who from there branch out all over 
America; their descendants will return to the place of their origin in 
the years of the depression. But whatever he may write, his setting 
will always be the Mohawk Valley, a familiar landscape humanized 
and dramatized because his people inhabit and possess it. Against 
this background, scenery and character give to his books those re- 
gional qualities which demonstrate the richness of a literature dis- 
tilled from a knowledge of a people and a place. 








THE PROGRAM OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


CLARENCE E. SHERMAN’ 


So far as public libraries may be concerned, youth is not especially 
interested in books. At one of our branch libraries there has gath- 
ered each evening a large number of restless young folks, not vicious 
but restless, idly turning the pages of pictured periodicals, so inertia- 
bitten that even a light story as thin as a western wafer or as vapory 
as a mystery yarn has been beyond their desires. Although the size 
of the branch library and its activities as represented by circulation 
and reference statistics did not warrant the expense, the staff was 
increased in order that friendly, personal service might be rendered, 
not from the other side of a charging desk but around the tables and 
before the shelves of the reading-rooms. 

Moreover, with N.Y.A. assistance, several interest groups were 
conducted evenings in the community room downstairs. These in- 
cluded a current-events forum, popular science talks, a course in 
folk dancing, a sewing class, etc. As a special antidote for the lads 
when they became too restless to be permitted to remain in the 
reading-room, instead of shooing them out into the streets, checkers, 
chess, and other table games were conducted in the community 
room with an N.Y.A. worker in charge, to which the jittery fellows 
were invited to go and then return after they had developed a yen 
for reading. 

But despite the intelligent, sympathetic, and diligent efforts of 
the branch librarians in charge, none of these activities increased the 
book-reading interest to any discoverable degree. The one and only 
activity at this branch which has captured and retained the sus- 
tained support of youth is the small Young People’s Literary Club, 
organized several years ago and still a pleasurable and useful group 
activity. All other efforts to attract youth of either sex in any sig- 

* Mr. Sherman is librarian of the Providence (Rhode Island) Public Library. This 
is an abbreviated form of his address before the 1936 convention of the N.C.T-E. 
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nificant number to books have been in vain. Youth does not want 
to read books. 

This condition was reflected in other branch libraries and is re- 
ported by other American cities. The only variation is in degree. 

Two sets of books on hobbies and handicrafts were routed through 
the system with stops of six weeks at each branch. The response to 
this effort was likewise limp. 

To me these have been deep, dismal disappointments. Before the 
depression I had been a disciple of Dr. L. P. Jacks and believed that 
if allowed adequate free time and convenient, attractive leisure ac- 
tivities, both adults and youth would capitalize their opportunities, 
and that a healthier, happier, and wiser people immediately would be 
reborn. But the past half-decade has destroyed that illusion. 

To be sure, unemployment at first sent the adult population to 
public libraries and to books in droves. But the movement was a 
passing phase, not a permanent condition. By late 1934, long before 
re-employment had set in with vigor, the fire for books, though not 
burned out, had settled down to normal temperature. Public libra- 
ries have continued to be busy in serving adults, and interest in 
fiction has given away considerably to more reading of books in the 
social sciences, in history, in travel, biography, the arts, and the 
sciences. But the men and women of America have not risen en 
masse and demanded greater reading opportunities to fill the in- 
creased number of hours freed from the task of bread-and-butter 
earning or relief leaning. In fact, they have not even grasped the 
opportunities within their reach. About the same proportion of the 
nation’s population who always have enjoyed the experience of 
losing themselves between the covers of a worth-while book are still 
doing so. Shattered morale, you say? Possibly, but at any rate 
America has not, as a result of the depression, become a nation of 
book readers. 

As for youth, perhaps the period of test has been too short. We 
must not forget that they have passed through a desperate spiritual 
experience. They have seen so many of the copybook truths of their 
school days tossed on the scrap heap of discarded ideals—work to 
win, study for success, save to succeed! The rewards for these axioms 
they found to be unemployment and America’s version of the dole. 
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Possibly a longer period of psychological adjustment is needed to 
expect such a mob of disillusioned young people to take to books 
and reading with a wholesome appetite. Perhaps this is a cyclical 
matter and the trend will be the other way presently. Let us hope 
that it may be. 

However, it is only fair that as a librarian I make a confession at 
this point. As a matter of fact, public libraries never were especially 
successful in their efforts to attract youth and to develop a desire for 
reading within them. To be sure, our record with children attracted 
on its merit the attention of European librarians, and to their shores 
children’s libraries spread as a result of the notable pioneering of the 
American public library during the 1890’s and the 1900’s. Then 
came the special departmentalization of the public library—art, 
science, and business departments—accompanied by the already 
developing city-wide extension through branch libraries. All these 
enterprises had an important bearing upon the popularization of 
reading in this country. In the 1920’s, partly because of the returned 
soldier population and their association with camp libraries, began 
the participation of the public library in the adult-education move- 
ment, especially through the development of the Reader’s Advisory 
Service. 

But all these later years youth had never held fast to reading. 
From the age of eight up to fourteen most boys and girls have con- 
tinued to enjoy reading and to erect close associations with books 
and libraries through regular reading habits. But comes fourteen 
years or thereabouts and a marked change of attitude reveals itself. 
Increasing classroom and study demands, social events, sports, 
career thoughts, and “‘boy meets girl’’—and reading by choice has so 
often become a very minor indoor interest. Probably youth, drawing 
nearer to the life beyond the years of preparation for it, has been 
more interested in getting close to life itself than in reading about it. 

But we must not forget the environment which the scientific 
elements in our civilization have set up for youth. The radio, the 
motion picture, the motor car, and the airplane—all combining to 
emphasize action, excitement, and thrills—have established a speed 
psychology that feeds naturally upon tabloid newspapers and sensa- 
tional pulp magazines, and finds even the light western and the 
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mystery stories of the public library unappealing, partly because 
they are cloth bound and not paper covered. Youth is bent only 
upon murder in the first degree—time killing by the most painless 
process possible. And as for discovering a “gentle reader’? among 
youth—the reader who enjoys a book because of its excellent crafts- 
manship and who is not in too great a hurry to pause over a good 
scene description or a character delineation—that person is marked 
because he stands apart from his fellows like a tall pine on a moun- 
tain slope. 

A quarter of a century ago reading was the favorite indoor sport 
of youth. Today it would rate no better than third place. More- 
over, some features of our public educational program are not help- 
ing matters. The adoption by our junior high schools, as motivating 
influences, of motion picture and radio programs, serves to place the 
stamp of approval upon these same influences which the reading of 
books faces outside schoolhouse walls. 

I am not overlooking the efforts to compensate for a packed school 
program and these antireading influences by the free-reading pe- 
riods. This I have observed with considerable care the last eight 
years. During the last school year nearly two thousand free-reading 
periods were recorded in our seven junior high school libraries, with 
a total attendance of seventy-three thousand. For a few moments a 
great many books were dipped into by a great number of boys and 
girls. That in itself is of value. But the number who borrowed these 
books at the close of the periods, or later in the day, to complete the 
reading at home were not at all commensurate with the free-reading 
activity. In other words, the same bait that attracts and catches 
many readers in the elementary schools is not in itself dependable 
with the boys and girls who are breaking away from childhood and 
its established environmental influence. 

The public librarians, of course, begin where you leave off, so far 
as youth is concerned. To be sure, during school days while you 
teachers of English have been instructing in the mechanics of reading 
and planting the seeds of appreciation and taste, librarians, both 
school and public, have been supplementing your efforts by supply- 
ing reading opportunities through well-chosen, attractively printed 
books in school season and out. The public libraries also serve as 
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continuation schools of reading for all whose contact with formal 
education finally terminates. In a word, with the teachers of English 
lies the responsibility for incubation. To the public librarian comes 
the task of propagation, or if unwise and ineffectual as to practices 
and resources, not propagation but obliteration. We are inseparably 
related in this common problem, but I leave to you entirely any con- 
sideration of what course, what changes you yourselves should intro- 
duce, if the reading of youth is to be perpetuated or is to become an 
old-fashioned and outworn custom. 

As to the public library, I must admit that any program or any 
series of activities or efforts that I shall suggest will be of the trial- 
and-error order. No human mind in dealing with youth of 1936 is 
capable of reaching into a mental pigeonhole and drawing out a 
hole-proof formula. We are still groping for the answers after con- 
siderable experience. We can only try hopefully any idea that ap- 
peals to our intelligence as possible of success. 

Here are a few that I have found to have value either by personal 
experience or by acquaintance with activities in other libraries: For 
many years youth were loose pulleys in most public libraries. The 
registration rules provided that at the age of fourteen a boy having 
reached high school should have extended library privileges. This 
was entirely correct. But how was it effected? Up to this point the 
lad had been confined to the children’s department, allowed to bor- 
row a small number of books, perhaps two at a time, but, more im- 
portant than that, he had been exposed to the close personal interest 
of the children’s librarian and her assistants who were alert to make 
helpful reading suggestions and to offer encouragement to the boy or 
girl mired in a reading rut below their possibilities. 

But at the age of fourteen, usually, they have been turned loose in 
the adult departments, to read with no restraint, any and all kinds 
of books, appropriate or inappropriate, with little or no guidance 
unless they asked for it, because they “rate” as adults, and adults as 
a rule want aid only when they request it. Moreover, adult depart- 
ments in most public libraries are not planned and equipped for the 
kind of personal service that is possible in a children’s room. 

The way out is via a special card for youth, call it an intermediate, 
or youth, or young people’s card, or whatever you please, to bridge 
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over the period from, let us say, the ninth to the twelfth year of 
school, postponing full adult privileges until the last year of high 
school or its equivalent. This card when presented identifies youth 
at once. No access to books restricted because of questionable mo- 
rality, but, more than that, the identification should be at once a 
signal for a special effort on the part of library assistants to offer, 
without invitation, suggestions and reading aid. 

Also, youth projected at the great mountain of books for adults 
may well be confused and make, by themselves, many poor book 
choices, ending perhaps in discouragement. Every central library 
and each branch library should have a young people’s alcove or a 
section of shelving for youth to which they can turn with confidence, 
for first aid. 

The success of the Stevenson Room of the Cleveland Public 
Library has brought to many librarians the dream of similar ac- 
commodations in their own central libraries. Of course overcrowded 
libraries and undercut appropriations make service specialization of 
this kind almost impossible these days. But in our library we are 
seriously considering the discontinuance of the traditional children’s 
room in the downtown area, which, because of shrinking residential 
population and street hazards, has been operating with reduced ac- 
tivities for several years. In its place a young people’s library to 
serve young folks of the middle and late teens, both in and out of 
school, would be a favorable factor in the library’s impact upon the 
youth problem. 

One of the striking features of the growth of the American public 
library has been its ability to serve great numbers of people, espe- 
cially in the issue and the return of books. But in this mass produc- 
tion the service has necessarily been all too impersonal. Youth with 
their own department, youth who need so much encouragement and 
friendly aid, would be infinitely better off in a reading-room of 
their own. 

The closer co-ordination of the high-school library and the public 
library is essential to success in developing the reading of youth. 
Indeed, the co-operative plan in force in Providence for eight years, 
and to be found in several other cities, has much to offer. The con- 
tacts of the school librarian, as a member of the staff of both school 
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and public library with the book resources of the central library, as 
well as with the book knowledge of the public librarians, her relief 
from school cataloging routine, freeing her to emphasize the service 
of the school library, are all in favor of the plan, without stressing 
its financial economies. But especially in cases where the school lib- 
rary is open after the close of school and during vacations to serve 
the entire neighborhood, are there possibilities of a natural extension 
of library and reading interest in the youth who continue to live in 
the vicinity long after their school days have terminated. They feel 
at home there in that library, it is close at hand, and there are no 
new library barriers to hurdle. 

The development of the reading habit, like the ability to study, 
has been considered as a by-product of educational experience rather 
than as a concrete and conscious effort to accomplish a definite 
purpose. Some public-school leaders now admit that the develop- 
ment of an ability to study, by this indirect method, has not worked 
out as expected, and in one American city at least a committee of 
teachers is studying this matter of “how to study.”” Could it be that 
the matter of how to develop the habit of reading likewise needs 
restudying? 

There is not time to discuss these possibilities at length, but I 
should like to remind you that in a country of great public educa- 
tional advantages and with the most extensive system of public 
libraries in the world America is by no means a reading nation, 
measured by the only guides that we have—the personal purchasing 
of books and the borrowing of public library books. The annual 
book-buying figures for the United States amount to less than two 
books per capita, and while approximately three hundred million 
books are drawn from the public libraries each year—a most im- 
pressive figure—we should not forget that this amounts to less than 
three books per person. Not counting the commercial circulating 
libraries, it appears that the average American reads less than five 
books annually. Even if we should multiply this figure three or four 
times in order to compensate for the under- and over-reading-age 
groups, the result is still unimpressive. 

The real hope for the perpetuation of our democratic form of 
government and our plan of society is the steady growth of a citizen- 
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ry capable of administering its affairs. If the youth of today fail, if 
they are to be a lost or even a strayed generation, then no help can 
save us. If we cannot perpetuate our species, democracy has no right 
to survive. 

Well-formed habits of reading are essential in the development of 
the youth of today into our successors of tomorrow. There are many 
other pleasant forms of entertainment, some more thrilling, but 
those who seek them as molders of opinion or as thought-developers 
will be disappointed in the end. Most of them are utterly incapable 
of installing mental furniture in our intellectual chambers. But read- 
ing accompanied by reflection and by thought, followed by decision 
and finally by action—that is the course of true leadership. 


ADVANCED READING: SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LAWRENCE H. CONRAD’ 


Poor reading is the most serious handicap under which students 
work in the senior high school. All their learning is fogged by it, in 
all departments. They take only hazy and indefinite ideas from 
the printed page, and, working with these as tools, they confirm 
themselves in bewilderment and stupefaction. Advanced as they 
are to the point where, in the arts and the sciences, they must be 
considering neat subdivisions, sharp delineations, and fairly fine 
distinctions, they misapprehend about half of what they read. The 
labor of teaching any subject, in the face of this defect, is needlessly 
great. The lag in this one skill is vicious. So much more time must 
be consumed in covering any piece of ground that no time remains 
for remedying this all-but-universal fault. We cannot take the time 
to teach them to read because their inability to read has given us too 
much extra work. 

If these students could not read at all, we should have to stop 
everything and teach them. But they know most of the words, and 
they are able to follow the general idea in most of their books. Ac- 


* Mr. Conrad is associate professor of English at the Montclair State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N.J. 
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cordingly, we push on, hoping that another year of growth will 
supply what is needed for the understanding of language. Stand- 
ards suffer everywhere, and in many schools education becomes a 
dull business. Yet the dilemma remains unsurmounted. There can 
be no turning-about in our line of march unless some program can 
be devised that takes only a little time and works such an improve- 
ment as to make more time for itself. Senior high school students 
can read, in a manner of speaking. But they do not interpret sharply 
as they go; they do not discriminate; they do not construe the mean- 
ing. 

In this situation there can be offered, occasionally or periodically, 
various kinds of exercises in interpretation of the printed or the 
spoken word. If each such exercise is sufficiently intense, and if it is 
properly revealing of the amount of meaning that is customarily 
being overlooked, and if it shows impressively how exact meaning 
may be found, then it may, with little cost of time, serve to turn 
the tide for some one student. An exercise once a week throughout 
the school year would have a marked effect upon the reading habits 
of an entire class. For there is more fun and more interest and more 
satisfaction in making out exactly what one reads than in “wading 
through” one’s books heedlessly. 

Exercises in interpretation may be instituted anywhere, in an 
English class or in any other kind of class. Wherever something is 
being read that requires to be more sensitively interpreted, a sen- 
tence or a paragraph may be taken out of it and examined with great 
care by the class as a whole. By comparing the interpretations 
offered by different members of the class, and by seeking to estab- 
lish these interpretations by reasoning and by evidence found within 
the sentence, the best and fullest meaning of that sentence will be 
brought out. And the student who has had an impressive demon- 
stration of the carelessness of his own reading—pointed out to him 
by his fellows rather than the teacher—will never again make quite 
so heedless a guess as to the meaning of what he reads. 

Three ways of handling such exercises are here suggested. It is 
not intended that each should be confined to the use of the grade 
under which it is here considered, but if they are taken in this order, 
they make a senior high school program of advancing difficulty. 





Step 
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GRADE X. RESOLVING AMBIGUITIES 


Given a sentence: Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. 
Inquire: What is being said here? 


The sentence is placed on the board. After slow and careful reading the 
students are asked, one after another, to tell what it says. The form of 
question is: “What is being said here?” The form of answer is: “I take 
this sentence to mean. .... ”” It will presently appear that interpretations 
differ. When everyone has noticed this, proceed to Step IT. 


Make a “translation” of the sentence by listing each word or phrase on the 
board and putting beside it all the various ways that members of the class 
would renderit. Thus: 


happy 

| holy 

Blessed { in the favor of God 
| fortunate 


lucky 


Ask the class to challenge any substitute word that is based on a patent 
error in reading. Thus, if someone has rendered 


are =will be 
for =when 
shall= will 


it can easily be shown that these words cannot mean what the students 
have taken them to mean. Once this is settled, the interpretation has be- 
gun to take shape. For if “are” means “are now,” and “for” means “be- 
cause,”’ and “‘shall’”’ means “‘it is decreed,” then several possible interpreta- 
tions must be abandoned at once. These challenges may be made on the 
basis of fact, in terms of close attention to the construction of the sentence. 


Ask the class to challenge any substitute word which has no sense that 
is synonymous with the original. Sometimes such a word will have been 
offered by someone who does not know what the original means, what it 
can mean. Such a challenge may send someone to the dictionary, or may 
require a moment of discussion. But if there is such a challenge, it may 
serve further to limit the final interpretation of the sentence. 


Then write out as much of the “translation” as is no longer in dispute, 
leaving blanks for disputed words. Require the class to apply reason to 
these disputed words, choosing the substitute word in each case that will 
most reasonably fit into the sense of the sentence as so far established. 
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IV. Restate the meaning in full. Here the teacher will accept whatever the 
class is agreed upon. Some such statement as this might be assembled: 
“Those who are born lowly (and are content to remain so) are the 
favored of God, who has decreed that everything will eventually be theirs 
by right of their station.”’ 
At the very last the original statement should be read, slowly and im- 
pressively, at least twice. 


The steps here should be recognized and made familiar, for they 
are the steps each individual reader will take, silently in his own 
mind, in interpreting any sentence he reads. First, check the sen- 
tence against errors in reading to make sure you are reading the 
word that is there and not some other word. Second, check the 
meanings of words, making sure you know what each word can 
mean. Third, use reason in disposing of the ambiguities created by 
the several senses of each word. Establish the “sense”’ of the sen- 
tence by assembling its unambiguous portions, and with this much 
as a touchstone choose those senses of the remaining words that can 
most reasonably become a part of the whole configuration of mean- 


ing. 
GRADE XI. MEANING OUT LOUD 


Given a passage from a play, an oration, or a poem [Macbeth, Act II, scene 3]. 
Who can be wise, amaz’d, temperate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man! 
The expedition of my violent love 
Outrun the pauser, reason. Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin lac’d with his golden blood; 
And his gash’d stabs looked like a breach in nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance; there, the murderers, 
Steeped in the colors of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech’d with gore: who could refrain, 
That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage to make’s love known? 
Inquire: How should this be read? 
Step 
I. The passage should, of course, be chosen from something the class is read- 
ing. When the whole passage has been read by the class, attention should 
be directed toward the first sentence. The question ‘“How should these 
lines be read?”’ will serve to arouse a competitive spirit in the class. The 
first time the exercise is used, the teacher may remark upon the actor’s 
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problem of reading so as to convey to the audience the whole burden of 
the line. Then she may ask for volunteers to read that one sentence. Each 
reading should be looked upon as an interpretation of the lines. It is wise 
to have the reader repeat his lines several times, with a little pause between, 
until the class is noting precisely how the reading is being done. 


Then a second volunteer should be called for, using the question “Is 
there any other way to read these lines?” Again the reader should repeat 
until the class is aware of the different emphasis that is being used, or the 
different interpretation that is being conveyed. It may be wise to call for 
three or even four different readings before proceeding to the second step. 
If there is no noticeable difference in these oral interpretations, the lines 
should be accepted as read and the class should proceed to the next sen- 
tence. As soon as the class itself remarks a difference the reading should be 
halted. 


The question now is: “Which reading is the more legitimate in the light of 
what we know, or can find out, about the passage?”’ The inquiry may turn 
upon any one, or all, of four factors. For the first trial of this exercise the 
teacher may take the class systematically through all four lines of inquiry. 
Later, when the class is familiar with all these possibilities, they may be 
asked: ‘What do we need to clear up, before we can choose between these 
readings?”’ The class will then suggest which kind of inquiry must be 
undertaken. The four inquiries that may be made are as follows: 


A. Inquire: Who is the speaker of these lines? 

1. What sort of person is he? 
. Age? Sex? Station in life? 
3. Under the strain of what emotion? 

As these facts come to light the teacher should ask, “Are we keeping 
this in mind? Have both our readers kept all this in mind?’”’ [What is 
brought out, of course, is the element of character—this character—in 


NS 


the play.] 


B. Inquire: On what occasion were these lines spoken? 

1. What is the scene, the place? 

2. What of the attendant circumstances? 

3. To what audience is the character speaking? 

4. What is the speaker’s relation to each separate one of the persons in 
his audience? 

Again the teacher should keep inquiring, “Are we keeping this in 
mind? Have both our readers kept all this in mind?”’ If the class is 
satisfied about it, we move on to the next inquiry. We have investi- 
gated the element of setting—this setting—in the play, and have un- 
covered some of the motivation of the speech. 
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Inquire: What is the importance of this speech? 

1. How did the speaker come to say this? 

2. What difference could this speech make in the speaker’s life? 

3. What difference could it make in the lives of any of his audience? 

4. What difference could it make in the lives of persons not present? 
And again the teacher inquires, “Have we taken all this into account 

in our reading? In both readings?” If not, of course, the failure of one 

or another of the readings will be pointed out by someone in the class. 

If so, the inquiry proceeds further. But this third inquiry has looked in- 

to the element of action—this action—in the play. 


. Inquire: Exactly what does the speaker say? [Proceed by the process 


of resolving ambiguities.] 
Who can be wise, amaz’d, temperate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment? 


Macduff has asked the question ‘“‘Wherefore did you so?” Macbeth’s 
answer is this counterquestion. The words upon which meaning turns 
are as follows: 

Wise may mean the opposite of foolish; or it may mean sober, or it 
may mean keeping one’s wits. 

Amazed may mean, in the loose sense, taken aback; or it may mean 
actually stupefied by the turn of events. 

Temperate may mean moderate in indulgence; or it may mean self- 
contained. 

Furious may mean violently angry; or it may mean possessed of 
furies, unbalanced. 

Loyal may mean true to one’s self or to one’s best convictions; or it 
may refer directly to the king. 

Neutral may mean having no convictions; or it may be used with 
some scorn to refer to a position midway between the dead king and 
his supposed murderers. 

A is here a most interesting word. It is indefinite, and so makes the 
whole question philosophical. He is studiously not referring to that 
moment, but to a moment, to any moment, to any one moment. 


The word a serves to call attention to the relations of these other 
words. The question is: “Who could be all these various things in 
any one moment?” This being the question, it is obvious that some of 
these words must be opposites in meaning. Further, the structure 
of the sentence pairs off two pairs of them into opposites: femperate 
and furious, loyal and neutral. Then temperate, an opposite to furious, 
must mean self-contained, self-possessed; and furious, to be an ex- 
treme, would mean unbalanced, carried away by fury, by rage. So, 
too, with Joyal and neutral. Since they are intended as opposites, we 
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must take the sense of meaning that throws them against each other. 
Loyal would have to refer to Macbeth’s feeling for his king and neutral 
to a position between the king and the king’s enemies. This being the 
structure of the sentence, it is fair to suppose that wise and amazed 
may also have been intended as opposites; and a glance at their mean- 
ings shows that such a use is possible. Wise means keeping one’s wits, 
one’s wisdom, in a crisis; and amazed means losing one’s wits in the 
rapid turning of events. 

The sentence then asks: “Who can keep one’s wits in the midst of 
a dramatic whirl of events?’ “Who can be self-possessed and calm 
when he is unbalanced by rage?’’ “Who can be loyal to his king and 
not take action against his king’s enemies?” 


III. At some point in the process of these four inquiries discovery will be made 


of the source of difference between the two oral interpretations. It will be 
fortunate if the difference is not cleared up, the first time, until the fourth 
step is reached. The students will then be put in possession of a tech- 
nique which, after a few trials, may be applied quite rapidly and “‘in their 
heads.”’ 

After a few trials the members of the class will themselves “spot” the 
difficulty in any reader’s interpretation and proceed immediately to the 
particular inquiry that will serve to clear it up. 

In the meantime, of course, they are making the best kind of study of 
drama that could be made. Everything that can be taught about a play 
can be taught within the framework of this exercise. If no more than four 
or five passages, properly chosen, are subjected to this kind of analysis, the 
play as a whole may be read by the class in any fashion the teacher chooses. 

The final step in the exercise is to have the passage read properly by A, 
who read it properly at the outset; by B, who read it improperly at the 
outset; by C and D, who were not called upon at the outset; and, finally, 
as a special recognition, by A again. The teacher should not read it at all. 


GRADE XII. INTERPRETATION: HOW YOU TAKE IT 


Given a sentence or a passage: This mine-union president holds over the great 
steel men the club of recent, untried labor legislation. 
Inquire: How should this be taken? 


I. Make a swift translation. 


one of several mine-union presidents acting 
apart from others 
This mine-union president { an individual man who is president of a 
mine-union 
\ the leader of the steel-miners 
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dominates 

} warns 

| threatens 
menaces 


holds the club over 


owners of great steel plants 
great men who own steel plants 


the great steel men 


proposed, but not yet made into law 
recent, untried ‘ fresh, flimsy laws of doubtful validity 


| heads of large steel companies 
\ new laws not yet tried in the courts 


laws affecting labor 
labor legislation } laws favoring labor 
\ laws to restrain labor 


State the theory on which you propose to base your interpretation. 


It will be noted that before a choice can be made among the several 
equivalents for each of the phrases in the original sentence the reader must 
make up his mind concerning the spirit, tone, and purpose of the original. It 
can be translated to favor the mine-union president mildly; to oppose him 
mildly; or to oppose him violently. The class should be asked, “How are you 
taking it?’”’ The original sentence stands before the class. As each student 
recites he says, ““My theory is that the mine-union president is being repre- 
sented as one who dares to be a Daniel, standing out against great opposi- 
tion, and with only very flimsy weapons.’’ Or he may say, “‘My theory is 
that the mine-union president is being represented as a blackguard, a 
gangster, launching an assault upon a fine group of men, and using ques- 
tionable tactics in his assault.” 


Support your theory with evidence found in the passage. 


Here, of course, is where the value of the exercise comes in. The first 
student [above] will point out that the word “this” gives an air of singulari- 
ty, of insularity, to the champion of labor; he will point out further the 
flimsiness of a “club” [when more formidable weapons could have been 
mentioned], and of “recent, untried labor legislation.” He may want to 
add, also, the power of “the great steel men” in opposition. 

The second student [above] will support his theory by citing “‘this mine- 
union president”’ as a contemptuous phrase; by pointing out that the figure 
“holds the club over” is no gesture for a Daniel, but rather for a bully and 
a thug, a low person whose only resource is force and desperation; by urg- 
ing that the phrase “the great steel men” is intentionally ambiguous in 
order to create in the reader’s mind the most favorable and partisan im- 
pression possible; by showing that “recent,” “untried” are two adjectives 
that show a straining for effect, when either one of them would have been 
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enough if the intention were merely to show the flimsiness of the labor 
champion’s weapons; and, finally, by pointing out that the ambiguous ex- 
pression “labor legislation” creates the impression that these laws are some 
more of labor’s doing, accomplished, perhaps, by the same methods of 
skullduggery. 

IV. Assemble a translation in terms of whatever theory the class as a whole 
will subscribe to. After the translation has been made to read smoothly, 
and the class agrees that it represents the spirit and substance of the origi- 
nal, the translation and all of the “boardwork”’ should be erased, leaving 
the original sentence before the class. The last step in the exercise is to 
have individual members of the class read this original sentence aloud, 
expressing in their reading the interpretation that the class has made. 





CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
G. A. SWIFT" 


Creative expression should have an important place among the 
language arts. Unfortunately, too little has been done in this im- 
portant phase of child growth. Writing themes and mastering the 
intricacies of formal language have occupied the center of the stage. 
The Committee for the National Survey in English which reported 
January, 1933,? reports that in almost every school the form of ex- 
pression, whether oral or written, receives noticeably more emphasis 
in our secondary schools than does the desirability of having ideas 
to express. Miss Dora Smith, editor of the report, writes: 


For days at a time one may accompany a principal from composition class to 
composition class in his building only to discover that each in its turn is “having 
grammar” or “doing punctuation exercises today.”’. ... Whatever the cause, 
one is compelled to admit that the opportunity for expression of ideas in com- 
position classes today is decidedly limited. 


We have no quarrel with those who seek mechanical correctness in 
the language arts. Certainly there is need for improvement in this 
important phase of expression. But when drill on form and mechan- 
ics of composition supplant and crowd out opportunities for children 

Superintendent of schools in Holton, Kan. Mr. Swift is a contributor to many of 


the educational magazines. 
a “Instruction in English,” Bull. No. 17 (U.S. Department of Education, 1932). 
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to experience the joy and satisfaction of giving expression to experi- 
ences which they really want to share with others, we believe we 
have lost sight of the fundamentals of education. The mechanics of 
expression must be emphasized at the proper time and place. How- 
ever, it seems logical to believe that there is more hope for pupils to 
develop skills in the mechanics of expression if they have opportuni- 
ty to give expression to real and personal experiences. Assigning 
themes and punctuating other people’s writing as the sole activity in 
language will result eventually in lifeless performance. 

The language arts should include more than training the pupil in 
the mechanics of expression. They should provide for the develop- 
ment of the whole child, the enrichment of his experience, the 
awakening of his soul, extending his appreciations, and arousing his 
creative self. If the school does not touch the spark that will set 
aflame the generating power within the child, it fails. This all-im- 
portant force can never be imposed and never bestowed; it must be 
released. We can teach the mechanics of language or the multiplica- 
tion tables but we cannot teach creative genius. It unfolds and de- 
velops if only the opportunity is given. The danger is that we will 
stand in the way of its development or will crush it out by imposing 
too many assigned learnings of those things which we may think to 
be more important. If the school is to function in the growth of the 
child, it must make provision to set free the creative possibilities 
which lie latent in every child. 

There is great need to arouse teachers everywhere to the impor- 
tance of providing opportunities in the school for releasing the in- 
herent abilities of children as a foundation for all creative work. We 
need more emphasis on learning and less on teaching. Too many 
teachers are mere clerks in the storeroom of accumulated informa- 
tion; dispensers of “‘fixed-in-advance” subject matter, and retailers 
of “canned information.” There is too much tendency to tell pupils 
to “do” but it is usually “do this,” which is frequently followed by 
“do it like this.” Quite often we urge them to think but usually we 
suggest that they “think this,” or “think like that’? when we really 
don’t mean for them to think at all but rather to accept and swallow. 
Much of our learning in the schoolrooms is the kind which can be 
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checked with a pencil and considered the qualification for passing 
into the next grade when as a matter of fact it leaves the pupils pre- 
cisely where they were when they started so far as growth of personal 
power, personal purpose, or self-improvement are concerned. The 
spark that sets them crackling into flaming life has not been set 
off. The creative self has not been touched; there has been no wor- 
thy growth. 

Creativeness in language differs from other forms of language in 
that it is the expression of a personal or group experience without an 
ulterior motive. It is expression for the real joy and satisfaction of 
sharing experience. It is not motivated by the promise of a better 
grade or in the hope that it will be printed in the columns of the 
school paper. It is the releasing of a pent-up feeling, giving expres- 
sion to some great joy, some new idea, or some great hope, the ex- 
pression of which brings great personal happiness and satisfaction. 
Out of the happiness and joy which this expression brings, will come 
the inspiration for greater creativeness, the releasing of enthusiasms 
for enjoying life and sharing it with others. Such expression may be 
in the form of poetry, a letter to a friend, a pageant, a story for the 
newspaper, a new song for the school, a drama, or a lyric. In any 
event it springs from a fullness of the heart and finds its greatest 
satisfaction in some form of expression. It is the translation of expe- 
rience into words. To the extent that any form of expression is done 
for social prestige or admiration of a group, it is not creative. The 
little girl who plays mother to her doll and sings it to sleep with a 
song of her own creation is enjoying a creative experience and she 
grows with the experience. When she sings her doll to sleep primarily 
to gain admiration of her teacher or her associates—to make an im- 
pression, rather than for the pure enjoyment of the experience—her 
act will lose more or less of its creative significance. In this respect 
such ulterior motives as grades or prizes tend to destroy the creative 
impulses. The real object of creative composition is to develop the 
pupils’ capacity to value experience for its own sake. If we can stim- 
ulate the child in some way to see the world about him—things, 
people, events—freshly and intently—we will help to enrich every 
day of his life. 
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The five specific objectives for creative expression are stated by 

the National Council of Teachers of English as follows :3 

1. To help pupils recognize the value of their own experiences 

2. Toamplify the range of pupils’ experiences 

3. To improve the quality of pupils’ experiences by encouraging more discrimi- 
nating observation 

4. To aid pupils to fit words to the details of experience 

5. To help pupils discover suitable forms for the transfer of experience to others 


Every child should be a bundle of interests, enthusiasms, and 
experiences. These experiences and interests are the very things he 
should use as a basis for expression. It is an unfortunate situation 
for any child when his environment crushes out his natural urge for 
creative ideas. When a child offers the excuse that he has nothing 
in his experience to write about, it is time for the teacher to analyze 
the classroom situation or other factors which may have lulled to 
sleep the imagination or arrested the personality of that particular 
child. Possibly the very atmosphere of the schoolroom has produced 
sterility, or it may be that the child’s inner soul has not yet been 
aroused. In some cases it happens that the spark is smothered be- 
cause the child is asked to use poetry or drama when simple prose 
would express best his inner urges. It is fundamentally important 
that form should never be an end in itself. However, teachers should 
find opportunity to help children to become acquainted with form 
which may be used to the best advantage for the specific need at 
hand. And above all else, the whole school should seek to give every 
opportunity for enrichment of experiences as a background for all 
expression. 

As an aid to teachers interested in development of this type of 
expression the following suggestions are offered: 

1. Fundamental in releasing creative talents of pupils is the 
preparation and background of the teacher. The teacher must have 
imagination and resourcefulness along with a fund of information 
and insight in order to “‘pollenize’’ and enrich the experiences of the 
child. The teacher who is well rounded out with personal experiences 
in poetry, music, art, love of nature, and love of the beautiful— 


3“An Experience Curriculum in English,” English Monograph No. 4 (National 
Council of Teachers of English), D. Appleton-Century, 1935. 
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whose soul is in tune with the best things in life—will find a good 
response from pupils in creative expression. 

2. In order to have creative expression, there must be a self to 
express. There must be definite effort on the part of the teacher to 
provide those experiences in the life of the child which will develop 
his various senses of observation, appreciation, imagination, and 
judgment. Many children are unable to enjoy their own emotions 
for various reasons. Many have been ridiculed for expressing senti- 
ment while others have had those finer urges suppressed because of 
lack of appreciation on part of parents or teachers or other students. 
We need appreciative teachers in our schools who can help the child 
to spin those first filaments which will enable him to reach out and 
see the world about him, to see more intently, to hear more ap- 
preciatively, and to experience more abundantly. 

3. The stage must be set for good results in any kind of teaching 
but more importantly for creative expression. Creativeness cannot 
be imposed or assigned. There should be provision for planning pe- 
riods, personal conferences with the pupils, and opportunities for 
rich reading experiences. There should be a place in the schedule for 
each child for doing things which he most wants to do. Our school- 
room experiences are often so cluttered up with assigned tasks that 
neither children nor teachers have opportunity to think creatively. 
Instead of being assigned a definite piece of creative work, each child 
should have opportunity to choose the type of expression which will 
be most meaningful to him. Instead of making assignment for a 
particular period, give the child some latitude in finding an inspira- 
tion for his efforts. Encourage the habit of keeping notebooks to jot 
down ideas and inspirations which are stimulating. When a child has 
a real urge for creative effort, the schedule should be flexible enough 
that he might set about the creative development at the time when 
the inspiration strikes him. 

4. Plan for group activity. Creative activity for the group is 
equally important to that for the individual. 

5. The atmosphere of the schoolroom needs to be charged with 
stimulating experiences. There is need for more library material in 
our schools. Well-selected books and pictures and time arranged in 
the schedule for free-reading periods will be helpful. 
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6. Materials in the schoolrooms should be closely related to child 
experiences, such as: (a) bring objects of interest to the school room; 
(b) conduct field trips to places of interest; (c) encourage children to 
keep school scrapbook of creative writing clipped from magazines 
and newspapers; (d) keep filing case in schoolroom in which is filed 
all creative efforts of all children to be available to the entire group 
to enjoy at any time; (e) encourage children to want to make their 
schoolroom and school grounds more liveable; and (f) build school 
aquarium, rock garden, flower boxes, museums, etc. 

7. Acquaint students through reading or hearing read various 
types of patterns for expression. Introduce them in a pleasant way 
to all types of poetry, pageantry, dramatics, radio programs, motion 
pictures, and any kind of creativeness which others have enjoyed. 
If the child is acquainted with the best in art, music, literature, radio 
dramatization of high order, and good theatrical productions on the 
screen or legitimate stage, he will have avenues of expression pre- 
sented by which he may give expression to some of his own experi- 
ences. 

8. Use the social-studies units as a springboard for all sorts of new 
experiences in reading, art, drama, music, art, radioing, etc. From 
this material will come inspiration for creative expression. 

g. Avoid sarcasm and criticism. Many a child loses confidence in 
himself because of criticism. Interruptions and criticisms from the 
teacher or the group often cause abortions and the creative self 
becomes sterile. 

to. Avoid placing emphasis on mass production. One line of real 
poetry is worth tons of trite verse. 

11. Develop appreciation in each child for the efforts of the others 
of the group. An appreciative and encouraging audience will do 
much for stimulating new effort. 

12. Encourage children to feel that writing is a privilege to be 
enjoyed rather than an infliction to be endured. If they are satu- 
rated with experiences the creative urge will come easily. 
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READING—WITH SOUND 
IRENE E. TELLER" 


Hamlet minus Hamlet isn’t much. If, however, in place of a castle 
complete with crenelations and archers’ platforms, Elsinore is sug- 
gested by a crusty wall and a door, it’s all to the good. The imagina- 
tion creates the whole from a detail or two, and we’re free of the 
clutter of the property man. In classroom reading and dramatiza- 
tion the power of scenic suggestiveness has been recognized, but the 
power of auditory suggestiveness and the ease with which it may be 
created—these have been overlooked. Just as a few judiciously 
chosen pieces of property may conjure up an appropriate setting, 
so will carefully chosen sound effects heighten the reality of a scene. 

Contrast the silent movies with those of today, even in the matter 
of news flashes. A glimpse of a Japanese street during a festival is 
enhanced by the unintelligible babble of the crowds and by the 
whining music in a mode strange to our ears. Through the double 
media of sight and sound we are transported to the streets of Kobe. 
If, then, there are added occasional sound effects to the reading or 
the acting of a passage, the reality of the scene may be increased. 

Few students, especially boys, are not interested in the methods 
used by radio or movie technicians to produce sound effects through 
the microphone. To be sure, the simpler methods of producing such 
effects in large studios are rapidly giving way to recorded sounds. 
Still the old-fashioned methods are, many of them, practicable in the 
classroom, and the production of them will not only generally in- 
crease the reality of the dramatic presentation, but will appeal to 
special group of students—those of a mechanical turn of mind— 
who may or may not be less sensitive to pure dramatic values. 

The construction of simple machinery, the collecting of sound- 
producing properties, and the actual creating of sounds in the class- 
room demonstration may profitably be delegated to boys, or even 
girls, whose interest is in mechanics rather than dramatics. 

! Miss Teller is a teacher of English in the Newtown High School, New York, N.Y., 
and a contributor to the professional magazines. 
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A list of simple contrivances for the production of a variety of 
sounds is appended. Further possibilities of variation will occur to 
the more inventive student as his experience in sound production 
broadens. 

Taste and restraint, however, are desirable. I quote Rodney Ben- 
nett’s caution: “Effects are illustrative noises, etc. They are useful, 
but can be easily overdone. Use them only when they really help 
the action and imagination, and then with moderation. A safe rule 
is to suggest, but to stop short of too exact representation... .. 
Avoid explosions. They are fun for you, but they upset many peo- 
ple.” The need for moderation is even more necessary, naturally, 
in a small classroom with the equipment hidden, perhaps, merely 
behind a screen than it is off stage in an auditorium. It seems super- 
fluous to add that the effectiveness will be lost if the noises are not 
properly timed. 

Consider, first, the possibilities of auditory effects in the reading 
of a novel. 

Many scenes from A Tale of Two Cities are too ambitious for 
effective dramatization in the classroom. With the aid of sound, 
however, at least two of these may be easily produced, after but few 
rehearsals, by mere classroom reading from the text. Not only will 
the scenes be more vivid, but the consciousness of the student will 
be directed to Dickens’ highly specialized power of description. 

The first of these is Part I, chapter ii, “The Mail.”’ The teacher, 
or a pupil who reads well, may read the narrative and descriptive 
parts possibly cut ad lib. The conversation will have been assigned 
to students. The following sound effects, introduced where they are 
called for, will enhance both the descriptive and the dramatic 
parts. 


Creaking and rumbling of coach Grating and sloshing of wheels in mud 
Rattle of horses’ equipment Gallop and splashing of Jerry’s horse 
Cracking of whip Scrambling of passengers into coach 
Squashing of boots in mud Opening and shutting of coach door 
Wheezing and panting of horses Pulling up of window 


Again Part III, chapter ii, “The Grindstone,” combines the possi- 
bility of dramatic action and sound. Here the teacher may decide 
to eliminate the reading aloud of all descriptive matter. The scene 
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may open with Mr. Lorry’s remark, ‘‘Thank God that no one near 
and dear to me is in this dreadful town tonight.”’ 

The bell sounds. Footsteps are heard. A door is burst open admitting Lucy 
and her father. The excitement of the scene already initiated is developed 
through the dialogue as Dickens wrote it. 

The whetting of the weapons added to the voices of the mob may accompany 
or take the place of the description of the maddened throng in the courtyard. 

The scene effectively ends with the shouts greeting Dr. Manette after he 
has rushed from the room. 


Treasure Island at once suggests the creaking of rigging, the swish 
of water, the rush of wind. There are innumerable possibilities for 
the use of sound effects, which the class may choose to discover and 
work out in detail for itself. Here are suggestions. 

Chapter iii [last part}: Tapping of stick when Blind Pew gives the black spot, to 
accompany the reading of the conversation, and, if desired, the description 

Chapter iv [middle]: Tapping of stick and footsteps while Jim and his mother 
count money 

Chapter v: Sounds of feet, horses, stick, etc., with the quarrel 

Chapter x [at the end]: Whistling of helmsman and swish of water as Jim climbs 
into barrel. This may be continued during the reading of 

Chapter xi: Where the conclave is recorded 

Chapter xiii: Miscellany of sounds in paragraphs 2 and 3 

Chapter xxii: Sound of surf when Jim sets out 

Chapters xxv-xxvi: Various sounds on ship after Jim boards her, to accompany 
the dialogue: flapping and cracking of jib, slamming of rudder, spray, blow 
of swell on ship’s side, pattering of feet, etc. 

Chapter xxxii: The pause on the plateau, especially good for pantomime, ac- 
companied by booming of surf, sounds of insects, and, if it can be well done, 
the crazy singing of Ben Gunn. 


It will be noticed that not all of these examples, as in the case of 
A Tale of Two Cities, are in sustained scenes. Only at intervals has 
Stevenson interrupted the narrative for auditory details. If, how- 
ever, the pupils’ attention is directed to the descriptions which form 
a general background for the story (e.g., chap. xiii, pars. 2 and 3), 
they will, if alert to the possibilities of using sound effects, be able to 
hear an undertone of the creaking of rigging, the flap of a sail, the 
swish of the sea when reading of episodes on the vessel, and be con- 
scious of the booming of the surf on the island, where, in Jim’s own 
words (chap. xxii), “still these great rollers would be running along 
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all the external coast, thundering and thundering by day and night; 
and I scarce believe there is one spot in the island where man would 
be out of earshot of their noise.”’ 

Other narratives will also yield possibilities. What of the con- 
fusion of battle in the storming of Torquilstone in Ivanhoe, the 
thwacking of quarterstaves or the twang of the bow in Robin Hood, 
and the scraping of spades in The Gold Bug? How about the harp or 
bagpipes or the clash of swords in The Lady of the Lake? 

Besides using sound effects in class to accompany dialogue or 
pantomime from a lengthy narrative, to say nothing of dramas 
themselves, there is the vast field of the shorter poem. Some, like 
“The Highwayman,” could be used in entirety, and others, like 
“The Ancient Mariner,” in part, with just enough sound con- 
trivances wisely and tastefully employed to enhance, not mar, the 
beauty of the words. 

Take, for example, ““The Ancient Mariner.” As one looks for ref- 
erences to sounds, he finds in Part I alone: 


The merry din The merry minstrelsy 
The cheering of the ship The roaring of the blast 
The bassoon The cracking, etc., of ice 


These are definitely referred to, to say nothing of the possibilities 
here for creative reading. The sound of rigging and waves will be 
heard by the potentially imaginative student if his attention has 
been adequately aroused. The coast dweller’s interpretation will 
naturally be fuller and more accurate than that of an inland student, 
but the latter’s lack of first-hand information may serve as an in- 
centive for seeking material in other books of like subject matter. 


We who teach reading deplore the fact that, educative as they 
are, those modern inventions, the movie and the radio, lessen the 
necessity for learning to interpret the printed page. 

The student whose attention has been called to the practicability 
of production of auditory effects in classroom dramatization will be 
more on the alert for recorded sounds in his subsequent reading. 

If, then, one aspect of the talkie and the radio, sound-producing, 
can be converted into a stimulus to further investigation and imagi- 
native interpretation, let us make use of it. 
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SIMPLE WAYS OF CREATING SOUND EFFECTS 


Banging of door: Dropping of heavy weight 

Barking dog: Rubber bulb “barking dog” sold at a dime store 

Birds: Bird-warbler sold cheaply 

Breaking in of door: Smashing of board laid across two boxes 

Bridle: Rattling bunch of keys 

Crackling fires: Crumpling of stiff paper 

Crash: Dropping of heavy object on piece of sheet metal 

Crash of glass: Dropping of basket partly filled with broken glass or china 

Dueling rapiers: Clashing knife and fork together 

Fog horn: Blowing into a medicine bottle across its neck 

Harness: Jangling a chain 

Hoofs: Rapping lightly on the floor, with crescendo or diminuendo effect, 
with cocoanut shells sawed evenly into two parts, or with two wooden blocks 
hollowed out, to the back of which are fastened straps to slip the hands 
through 

Marching hosts: Four people marking time, two on bare boards, two on a box 
of cinders 

Rain: Dropping rice on a paper or on a tin sheet, or buckshot on the head of a 
trapdrum, or into the lid of a cardboard or tin box 

Rattle of rigging: Using machine made as follows: To a long plank fastened in 
vertical position, attach a rope, to which at intervals have been tied several 
small pieces of wood. Grasping the rope at the end, rattle it sharply against 
the plank intermittently 

Sea gulls: Using a cardboard cylinder the size of a teacup as follows: Attach to 
the end a parchment bottom, through which is passed a string knotted within 
the cylinder and liberally treated with resin. When the finger is drawn along 
the string, it produces a shrieking noise 

Shell in battle: Siren whistle 

Shots of pistol: Pounding a thin stick of hard wood against a leather pad or suit- 
case, singly or in series 

Thunder: Shaking a heavy piece of sheet iron suspended by a cord, or beating 
a large tin tray with the palm of the hand or with a mallet, or rolling two 
iron balls across a wooden floor. 

Train: Rubbing together two blocks of wood covered with sandpaper, or rub- 
bing a wire whisk over a perforated metal box or against a sheet of tin, ac- 
companied, if for a departing train, by tolling a bell with a clapper and blow- 
ing a whistle. The effect of clanking over rails may be simulated by placing 
a number of washers on a long bolt and slapping them together. 

Waves: (Spray) tossing rise so that it will fall lightly against a metal tray. 
(Surf) dropping shot into a tin, or rolling a few marbles on the head of a 
bass drum, or see below. (Swish) waving a corn popper filled with gravel 
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Wind: Blowing on a shrill whistle, allowing the sound to die gradually, or 
operating an electric motor or vacuum cleaner at varying speeds with a 
rheostat, or operating a wind machine made as follows: Nail a series of laths 
along the sides of a small barrel. Fix the barrel into a frame, with a handle 
by which the barrel can be made to revolve, so that the slats will scrape 
against a piece of silk, anchored at the top to the frame, and loose but 
weighted at the bottom. 

If sandpaper is substituted for silk, the sound of waves is produced. 


N.B.—Do not forget the victrola, especially for bird calls and the sounds of 


specific musical instruments. 


The author wishes to express her indebtedness to sound-producers 
in both the N.B.C. and the Columbia broadcast rooms in New York 
City, where information was graciously given. 





JUVENILE JUDGMENTS 
ALBERT KILBURN RIDOUT' 


The answer to the question: What are children reading today? is 
a complex one. It is not enough merely to say that they are reading 
the same types of books their parents did, although that answer 
would, in fact, be partially true. Certain characteristics such as 
courage, ingenuity, sympathy, and humor are in demand by the 
readers of juveniles today as they were twenty years ago. Modern 
boys and girls like to applaud the hero and hiss the villain quite as 
heartily as we did when we were young, but they prefer their heroes 
and villains to be a little less obvious than we did, even though they 
do still expect virtue to triumph. 

What do boys and girls of early high-school years choose when 
they are “reading for fun’’? First, let us consider the perennials, 
those books which had an appeal for us, have interest for the chil- 
dren of today, and apparently have pleasures in reserve for the 
readers of the next generation. Huckleberry Finn, The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, and A Connecticut Yankee in the Court of King Arthur 
seem to be indued with everlasting life. Treasure Island, still on 


*A member of the English department of the Pelham Memorial High School, 
Pelham, N.Y. 
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high-school reading lists, is read by most boys and girls before they 
see the inside of a high-school building. Robinson Crusoe and Swiss 
Family Robinson are on every child’s “‘must”’ list. Louisa M. Alcott’s 
Little Women, like Peter Pan, seem to possess the quality of per- 
petual youth. Margaret Sidney’s Five Little Peppers have flourished 
like the green bay tree, sending their shoots into the lives of perhaps 
four million readers. Children still enjoy The Call of the Wild, David 
Harum, Under a Country Sky, and Hans Brinker, but The Call of the 
Wild has been displaced, partially at least, by Zane Grey. 

But what of those other books which we considered indispensable 
twenty years ago, such books as The Virginian, Anne of Green 
Gables, Jane Eyre, To Have and To Hold, and When Knighthood Was 
in Flower? They no longer may be listed among the general favorites 
although occasionally a girl will read Ann of Green Gables or, perhaps, 
Jane Eyre. 

The books of such writers as George A. Henty, which dealt chiefly 
with Indian scouting and with war, are suffering from the recent 
trend toward pacifism. Such novels used to be found on every boy’s 
bookshelf, but with the tendency today to place in the children’s 
hands books and toys of less militant aspect, other books have taken 
the places these formerly occupied. Many a boy of a generation ago 
kept the lamp burning long after he should have been asleep follow- 
ing the exploits of scouts who were With Wolfe in Canada during the 
French and Indian Wars, With Lee in Virginia during the Civil War, 
or With Clive in India during the early days of the British Empire. 
Incidentally, although these books are still in print, a copy today 
will cost a dollar and a half or two dollars—much more than the 
price upon which the popular series books were based. 

Many of the series books which were so popular when we were 
young have little interest for the boys who are now reading juveniles. 
Many boys of high-school age have never read even one of the 
numerous Alger books. The twenty-nine volumes of the “Tom 
Swift” series, the twenty-three volumes of the “Boy Allies,” and the 
thirty volumes of ‘‘The Rover Boys,”’ for example, do not appeal as 
they did twenty years ago. It is true, of course, that many boys 
have read one or more titles of the above series, but it is likewise true 
that the series book does not have the hold on the boy today that it 
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had on his father. It is possible that the comic strip, which is no 
longer a comic strip, but a series of adventure stories, has taken their 
place. Cannot one see a parallel between Tim Taylor’s Luck or Ben 
Webster’s Career, in the funnies, and Alger’s Do and Dare or Andy 
Grant's Pluck? Is there not a similarity between Secret Agent X-9 or 
Dan Dunn and the Sherlock Holmes stories that we used to thrill to? 
Cannot one compare, without too great a tax on the imagination, 
Boots and Her Buddies with Mrs. Meade’s stories? Twenty years 
ago, owing to fewer competing attractions, our interest in a hero was 
sustained over a longer period of time. Now, with the movie, radio, 
and family car, the youngster is fortunate if he can snatch even the 
few minutes necessary to follow the activities of his hero in the 
comic strips; there is not the time for a chapter or two in a series 
book. In addition to the comics, there is the radio serial. ‘‘Tom Mix 
Straight Shooters,” “‘Inspector White of Scotland Yard,” ‘Dick 
Tracy,” ‘Winslow of the Navy,” and Melvin Purvis’ “Junior G- 
Men” have satisfied, or are helping to satisfy, the need for continuous 
vicarious thrills, requiring no great expenditure of time. Approxi- 
mately eleven minutes a day, while the child is washing up for 
dinner, suffices to keep him informed of the latest exploits of the 
“Junior G-Men” or the daring adventures of the young naval 
officer. 

While it is true that the interest of boys in series books has fallen 
off, the girls seem to have taken to them of late. Most women will 
confess to having read some of their brothers’ Alger or Henty books 
in childhood. There were many more such books written formerly 
for boys than there were for girls. Those books which were written 
for girls were full of a saccharine quality which proved nauseous to 
many a real-girl reader. As one tenth-grade girl has expressed it, 
“‘Books that seemed interesting to our parents would probably not 
interest the modern girl. Asa rule the style of the authors of classical 
books was ponderous, slow, heavy, and flowery. The authors of girls’ 
books wrote of good little girls who were thoughtful of everyone and 
usually reformed some poor child by imparting her ideas to her. She 
was always bright and cheerful in the face of misfortune, and, in- 
deed, seemed to relish it as a test of her courage. She rarely said an 
unkind word and if she did she was worried and mortified for days 
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after. She usually grew up and married a wealthy young lawyer who 
was attracted by her charm and simplicity, her ignorance of the 
ways of the world, and her innocence. Girls’ books today are packed 
with thrills, the busy life of young heroines who are business women, 
gangland wars, and actresses. The heroes and heroines are more real 
and have their faults as well as their virtues. The more mystery and 
excitement in the books, the more they seem to appeal to their 
readers.”’ Is it any wonder, then, that such books as the “‘Nancy 
Drew” mystery stories of Carolyn Keene (for sale by Sears Roebuck 
for thirty-nine cents) are so popular with girls today? In these 
books, the reader will recall, Nancy seeks to solve mysterious hap- 
penings in an old mansion and is successful when she finds a hidden 
stairway; Nancy, while vacationing on an Arizona ranch, uncovers 
a mystery and solves it, making a father and his long separated 
daughter happy once again; Nancy exposes the doings of a secret 
society on an isolated farm; Nancy finds a clue in a diary that 
furnishes the explanation to a surprising mystery; Nancy receives a 
letter informing her that she is heir to a fortune, only to find that 
there is another Nancy Drew for whom the letter was originally in- 
tended; and Nancy’s sympathy for adopted twins leads her to find 
their real mother. Laura Lee Hope’s “Outdoor Girls” and Margaret 
Sutton’s “Judy Bolton”’ stories have found great favor with girls but 
have not achieved the distinction of being listed in the mail-order 
catalogues. The Crime Club books and the mysteries of Ellery 
Queen are enjoyed by girls of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen. Al- 
though not writers of serials, several authors are followed religiously 
by girls through the long lists of their books. Such writers as Temple 
Bailey, Mary Roberts Rinehart, and Grace Livingston Hill have 
their devotees. 

Although the books of Oliver Optic (William Taylor Adams) and 
the Boy Scout stories of Lieutenant Howard Payson have lost much 
of their former popularity, a few series books are still being sold to 
the boys of today. The ‘‘Don Sturdy” books by Victor Appleton are 
taking the place of his earlier ““Tom Swift” series. The “Hardy 
Boys” mystery stories by F. W. Dixon and the “X Bar X Boys” by 
James Cody Ferris are being distributed by Sears Roebuck, and 
“The Pony Rider Boys,” in six titles, are being sold by Montgomery 
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Ward for nineteen cents. Although I have not known a boy who 
admits to having read any of them, it may be that they are read by 
boys in the Middle West and in the South from which sections the 
mail-order houses draw their greatest patronage. The ‘“Tarzan”’ 
books, however, are read with great favor and approval by boys in 
all sections of the country. 

With the decline of the series, classification of books which appeal 
to young people generally becomes difficult. There is a much greater 
interest in biography than there was a generation ago. This is prob- 
ably due to the greater range of material for biographical research. 
Whereas we of an earlier generation had little choice other than 
biographies of statesmen and military heroes, today the young read- 
er may read about actors, actresses, publicity agents, scientists, oil 
barons, and aviators. The Life of Washington has given place to Up 
the Years from Bloomsbury; a life of Susan B. Anthony has been 
superseded in the adolescent’s reading by At 33 by Eva La Gal- 
lienne; This Way to the Big Show is scarcely ever to be found on the 
library shelf, so great is its popularity. Microbe Hunters and An 
American Doctor’s Odyssey have been read by many boys and girls 
of high-school age. 

There is a much greater interest in books of travel today. Jules 
Verne’s Round the World in 80 Days thrilled father but it proves 
tedious to son who has just read Ekin’s Around the World in 18 Days. 
A generation ago travel was slow and tiresome and unless the writer 
were skilful in such a way as was De Quincey in his day there was 
little of interest in books which dwelt at length on scenery, customs, 
and costumes. The swifter modes of transportation, such as the air- 
plane, the automobile, or the great ocean liners, result in a racier, 
more dramatic technique in travel literature. Speed and adventure 
are what the youthful reader looks for, and finds, in such books as 
Halliburton’s The M agic Carpet, Anne Lindbergh’s North to the Orient, 
and Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom—which, incidentally, many 
high school boys claim to have read with interest. In speaking of 
travel, may I say that many girls (the boys seem not to have read it 
in any great numbers) have read the Abbe children’s Around the 
World in Eleven Years with their tongues in their cheeks. 

Girls and boys, generally, are more interested in the books adults 
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are reading than we were a generation ago. This is easily understood 
when one realizes the greater range of reading available today and 
the more interesting content of current books. Some students, no 
further advanced that the ninth and tenth grades, feel that they 
are not able to hold their own in conversation if they have not read 
the book of the month and other best sellers. Gone With the Wind 
has been read, probably, by as many adolescents as adults. The 
moving-picture producer would have his casting problems solved in 
short time if he were to ask the high-school students to name the 
actor and actress for the parts of Rhett Butler and Scarlet O’Hara. 
An American Doctor’s Odyssey is a general favorite with the boys 
and girls. Reservations were being made for it for almost three 
months in advance in a library patronized almost exclusively by 
high-school students. Good-bye Mr. Chips was almost as popular 
with schoolboy as with schoolmaster. North to the Orient rivaled 
We—a boy’s favorite for almost ten years—in children’s popularity. 
Drums Along the Mohawk has served as the subject for many a 
student book review. 

Today’s adolescent has developed a critical taste. He or she rec- 
ognizes what is worth while in literature even though he may not 
always read it. If one inquires whether a boy is reading a shallow 
book for a school “‘book report”’ he will deny it hotly and resent the 
implication that he has poor taste in reading. Boys and girls are not 
surprised nor greatly excited when they find the facts of life referred 
to in the books they read. They will recognize the consummate skill 
of Steinbeck as displayed in Of Mice and Men and casually comment 
that it is “not a very pretty story.” 

Today’s boy and girl reader is interested in adventure. He or she 
looks for stories in which real people do real things in real sur- 
roundings. The boy will ask, not only if the story is possible, but is 
it probable? The girl will want to know that the heroine, in addition 
to being full of virtue, possesses a temper and is capable, perhaps, of 
a little spite. Action is often the criterion by which a book is judged. 
Real characters, not Pollyannas, are welcomed to the child’s reading 


desk. 











ENGLISH AS A POSITIVE FACTOR IN 
CORRELATION 


MARK A. NEVILLE’ 


Reports such as the recent study, A Correlated Curriculum, indi- 
cate that correlation is being successfully practiced. Nevertheless, 
the process is not an easy one. Correlation makes heavy demands on 
teacher time, teacher initiative, teacher patience, and teacher intel- 
ligence. A correlated curriculum has no place for the lazy teacher; 
and certainly no place for the lazy administrator. Correlation causes 
one to be critical of one’s self, one’s material, and one’s method of 
teaching. In short, correlation calls for a more intelligent organiza- 
tion of materials, a better understanding of pupils, intelligent super- 
vision of instruction, and new criteria upon which to base teacher 
opinion of pupil achievement and progress. If any real value is to 
come from the teaching of English, it must be a positive factor in the 
process of correlation. It must not be a question of where English 
can fit into the correlated curriculum; it must be a recognized fact 
that without English intelligently taught and skilfully applied to all 
activity, we cannot have a correlated curriculum; in fact we cannot 
have a curriculum at all. However, I believe that there is danger in 
trying to correlate everything at once, especially before English 
teachers themselves have any real conception as to what they are 
doing, and while other teachers have little or no idea of the various 
phases of English teaching. 

After a number of years of discussion in which a correlation was 
the major idea, the faculty of John Burroughs School decided to 
unify the work of the seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade pupils. In 
the fall of 1930, this unification went into effect. It meant that the 
work of practically all departments was to be correlated (sometimes 
called integrated) by means of a guiding theme: English, social 

™ Mr. Neville is head of the English department of the John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis, Mo., and summer lecturer in the College of Education of the University of 


Arkansas. He is co-author of Enjoying Literature, and author of numerous articles in 
the professional magazines. 
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studies, science, and fine arts were the principal subjects put to- 
gether. Three years later we decided that English as a separate sub- 
ject was not a necessary part of the tenth-grade curriculum; so we 
made every teacher a teacher of English by vote of the faculty, and 
made him responsible for the growth in English abilities of the pu- 
pils under his direction. The English teachers were supposed to su- 
pervise the work, but unfortunately they could not be in more than 
one place at one time. Naturally there were those among us who 
questioned the value of the “‘unification”’ and of the “every teacher 
a teacher of English” idea. The result of the questioning attitude 
is now seen in the reorganization of the seventh-, eighth-, and ninth- 
grades, and the reinstitution of English as a tenth-grade subject. 
The factors of attainment we have set up for the pupils in the 
John Burroughs School are: (1) systematic training in competent 
and decent speech; (2) practice in the art of listening; (3) systematic 
training in the art of writing; (4) systematic training in the use of 
books; and (5) an introduction to literature. The first four steps 
every teacher must stress; the fifth, the introduction to literature, 
is a specialized factor and should be guided by a literature teacher. 
Our experiences have taught us that correlation is far more suc- 
cessful if one step is taken at a time. Trying everything at once re- 
sults in chaos. We decided, therefore, to start our reorganization by 
giving our attention first to the field of oral expression, because the 
chief step toward intelligent correlation is the clear expression of 
thought. However, good expression cannot be achieved merely by 
saying that it is necessary to acquire it. Therefore, the English 
teachers outlined the steps and requirements for each grade in the 
school. Each teacher was given a copy of the outline. Although the 
material for teaching was not set week by week, the English teach- 
ers did organize the materials based upon the needs of the groups. 
These needs were determined by the observations of all teachers, and 
by standardized test results. Good speech was fostered in every 
recitation, but one day each week was devoted to drill on certain 
aspects, such as clear articulation, correct pronunciation, and con- 
cise, intelligent statements in complete sentences. Teachers other 
than English teachers were informed as to steps and content covered 
in English classes. They agreed to insist that pupils apply these 
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same elements in their classes. This method was followed through- 
out the year, and the results were indeed gratifying. Pupils real- 
ized that good speech was now a condition of school life, not 
merely an affected manner to be practiced only in an English class; 
teachers likewise recognized that speech in any activity should al- 
ways be a lesson in spoken English. The result is that teachers and 
pupils now take more pride in their speech, and effective correlation 
between the work in English classes and other classes seems assured 
from the standpoint of speech. Therefore, the first step in correla- 
tion is to take the position that lazy articulation and careless pro- 
nunciation will not be tolerated anywhere at any time. And unless 
pupils become conscious of the value of these elements, we shall have 
little success in teaching the skills and techniques so very necessary 
to clear, accurate expression. This step is certainly not concerned 
with the correlation of subject matter; it is concerned with the ap- 
plication of English skills to subject matter in all departments, and 
results in a correlation both in the mind of the pupil and in the mind 
of the teacher. 

During this year we are continuing the work in oral expression, 
and are adding the second factor, practice in the art of listening. 
This listening is based upon the necessity for getting the essential 
idea of the discussion or lecture. Note taking, summarizations, and 
discussions based upon what the pupil has heard in connection with 
his class work will make him conscious of the value of listening intel- 
ligently and carefully. In order for this factor to become a pertinent 
part of the curriculum, all teachers must come to an agreement as to 
the methods to be used in note taking, summarization, and outlin- 
ing. Our first step was to agree upon the manuscript form to be 
used. Of course I realize that the manuscript form has nothing to do 
with the art of listening, but it has to do with the manner in which 
that listening is recorded. This detail is important because it is so 
hard to get teachers and pupils to pay attention to it; and it is my 
contention that if teachers do not pay attention to the simple details 
that are necessary in effecting correlation, they certainly will not 
pay attention to the major details that require much more study and 
thought. The application of this factor is not made by asking Eng- 
lish teachers to go into other classes and do the teaching. For an 
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English teacher to go into a social-studies class or a science class to 
teach manuscript form would be folly. It is only when all teachers 
come to a common agreement and are willing to make effective what 
they propose that correlation is successful. When pupils know that 
all teachers are insisting upon the application of fundamentals, and 
have the ability to teach those fundamentals when that teaching is neces- 
sary, correlation will be successful. 

The third step, to give training in the art of writing, has not been 
handled very skilfully up to this time. It is true that we have tried 
to effect correlation in composition, but it has always turned out to 
be a kind of correlation whereby the English teacher did all the cor- 
recting of the papers for form, and the other teachers read the papers 
for content. And if content and form cannot be correlated, what can 
be? English teachers in the John Burroughs School have always re- 
sented this type of correlation and will continue to do so for the very 
good reason that it isn’t correlation. It is nothing more nor less than 
asking English teachers to do the work that every teacher should be 
qualified to do. In other words, why excuse inadequacy of teacher 
preparation in the name of correlation? English teachers should 
teach the skills and techniques of written composition, and all other 
teachers should know what is being taught in English classes, and 
should insist upon the application of the material in the writing of 
pupils under their direction. 

If pupils are to develop the ability to write, all writing must be 
looked upon as an exercise in the art of writing. It is certainly the 
responsibility of English teachers to teach the elements of written 
composition, and it is most certainly the responsibility of all other 
teachers to see that the elements are applied. At the present time 
we are concentrating on this factor in the tenth grade. We have a 
required course called “Cultural Backgrounds.” It is designed as a 
background course in music, drama, painting, sculpture, and litera- 
ture. We find that some literature can be drawn from the art fields, 
and many subjects for composition grow out of the study. But our 
emphasis is on composition, because we feel that it is the most logical 
factor in correlation. After all, good composition is the result of in- 
telligent planning in the arrangement of ideas so that they follow 
logically to produce the desired effect. Original expression should be 
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encouraged, but we must not accept anything written carelessly. As 
I have said, we have not done a great deal about this factor in cor- 
relation aside from the tenth grade, but when we do concentrate on 
it, we will be sure that our plans are sound and not superficial. 

The fourth step is to give intelligent training in the use of books. 
This is one of the most vital factors in the education process. It is 
our definite responsibility to teach the practical use of books. Into 
the English classes many types of reading material should be in- 
troduced. It is almost impossible to teach the fundamentals in re- 
gard to books by using the ordinary materials of the English class. 
Science books, social-studies books, mathematics books, and other 
books read in school should be used in English classes as teaching 
materials. Dictionaries, encyclopedias, collections, and other spe- 
cialized books are used as much in other studies as in English, and 
the teaching of their use should be recognized as the responsibility of 
every teacher. All teachers should co-operate with the librarian in 
teaching the use of these books. This is not the correlation of sub- 
ject matter; it is the correlation of method in securing subject mat- 
ter. 

The final step is to bring literature and other school studies into 
closer relationship. All too frequently literature is made supplemen- 
tary to other fields in trying for correlation, and the result is that no 
provision is made for the teaching of literature as an art. Although 
literature should be read for the light it throws on other activities, 
above all it should be read in and for itself. In this age when we find 
the radio and talking picture doing the thinking for those they enter- 
tain, it is wise for us to consider seriously the literature to which we 
expose our boys and girls. Against the mechanical story teller, litera- 
ture is having a hard time, and if reading for pleasure is to be an 
important factor in the happiness of pupils, literature must not be 
read entirely in order to understand the colonial period, the growth 
of transportation, or how to plan a city. In the past we worked out 
many reading suggestions including literature pertaining to various 
fields, but little attention was given to the work. Teachers continued 
to make assignments regardless of suggestions. At present we are 
trying to formulate a plan that will make one department responsi- 
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ble for guiding all of the outside reading. This suggested reading will 
contain those books of literary value from the English point of view 
and will list books from other fields that are considered worth while 
by the teachers in those fields. We shall come to an agreement as to 
the amount and kind of reading valuable for each pupil, and shall 
then co-operate as a faculty to attain the desired ends. 





THE TREE BEREFT 
FRANCES R. ANGUS 


The tree, bereft 
By windy time 
Of leaves 
That rot upon 
The ground 
Or drown at sea 
Or burn in fire, 
Is not 
So desolate 
As I, 
Despoiled by callous 
Time of all 
My loves; 
The tree has hope 
Of spring. 
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SEEING BEAUTY IN HUMOROUS VERSE 

One of the most skilful bits of teaching that I have had an opportunity 
to observe was done in a ninth-grade class in a junior high school in 
Albany, New York. The young woman who was teaching had an enthu- 
siasm and charm which is hard to describe. I have a feeling that any unit 
which she attempted to teach would be a source of pleasure to her class— 
almost regardless of the technique which she employed. The particular 
job that she was doing was especially interesting to me, for she was em- 
ploying a technique to which, on principle, Iam opposed. She was “‘intro- 
ducing” what she called “fun” poetry, including some of the beautiful 
nonsense of Lewis Carroll. A few days before, the class had read The 
Walrus and the Carpenter. Her post-introduction, therefore, was a piece 
of teaching in itself, for she used one piece of literature to reintroduce 
another. In a sense it was not creative teaching; she was simply hoping 
to bring about a condition which might possibly duplicate one of her 
own thrills in literature. It seems that she had read a great deal of Lewis 
Carroll in her childhood and had taken several courses in which some 
appreciation of Carroll had been introduced as a rather smart and sophis- 
ticated vogue. Then one evening in the theater a familiar bit of Alice 
had struck her forcibly with all of the beauty and idiotic symbolism 
which she had been supposed to “get” after her university course in liter- 
ary appreciation. With a strong conviction, and some objective confirma- 
tion of her personal conviction in the reaction of students, she was be- 
ginning a poetry unit with humorous and nonsense verse. From this start 
she asked the class if these funny lines could be beautiful. They didn’t 
think so. She then outlined the beginning of Journey’s End and read 
them a little of the second act. She read beautifully, and they asked her 
to continue. All of this had taken place in the day preceding my visit. 

I entered the class during an informal] discussion of the characters in 
the play (which the students had brought on themselves by questions). In- 
stead of going on immediately at that point as I should have done— 
after answering some of their questions, and allowing the usual number 
of “What do you think’s?” to allow students to answer their own ques- 
tions—she began to question them as to what they thought about Stan- 
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hope. What sort of a schoolmaster had Osborne been? What did they 
think was going to happen? Then they begged her to go on. Apparently 
they had quite forgotten that they were reading humorous poetry. This 
forgetfulness was all to the good, for the impact of the familiar in this 
strange context was quite remarkable. She read on until she came to 
that tense scene when the raiding party was about to go over the top. 
Osborne is trying to keep up his own morale and that of his men. At 
the very height of the tension we hear those familiar lines: 


The time has come, the Walrus said 
To talk of many things, 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax 


And Raleigh chimes in: 
Of cabbages—and kings. 
And why the sea is boiling hot 
And whether pigs have wings. 


Well, you could almost hear them breathing, and you could certainly have 
heard the proverbial pin had there been one. She read on quietly until 
the end of the scene, and then she stopped. There was a moment’s pause, 
and then a burst of comments. “‘Please read on.” ““That’s wonderful.” 
“What happens?” “Do they go out?” Most of them wanted her to go 
right on reading. 

“T’ll finish it tomorrow if you want me to,” she promised (incidentally, 
two students asked for the book at the close of the period), “‘but let’s 
talk about what I’ve read for a few minutes.’”’ Hands were up instantly. 
The class seemed to be used to talking about what she read, for there was 
no lack of technique on their part as to a procedure in starting a discussion. 
Finally, without any prodding, the coveted reaction was forthcoming: “I 
know why you read that part with The Walrus and the Carpenter,” said 
Johnnie, “It was beautiful. You asked us if humorous poetry would be 
beautiful. I didn’t think so, but I know ‘different’ now.” Then followed 
about ten minutes of discussion during which she asked them if they 
liked the quotation (most did), why they liked it, etc. Without using the 
terms “pathos,” “incongruity,” “comic relief,” or any of the literary 
catchnames, she was getting such criticisms in their own language. The 
period closed without any assignment. 

Davip BRocKWAY 
Isaac E. Younc Juntor HicH SCHOOL 
NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
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A MARIONETTE PROJECT FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH CLASSES 


During the discussion of Treasure Island in an eighth-grade class this 
year the students began talking about the moving picture of that book. 
They wondered about the possibility of making a play out of the novel 
since we had just finished reading and studying several plays. From that, 
the discussion turned suddently to puppets and the remainder of the 
class hour was spent talking over the probability of building a stage in 
our classroom, making marionettes, and adapting Treasure Island to a 
play for marionettes. The bell rang before we came to any definite con- 
clusions, but the following day the members of the class showed that 
they had been doing some research on the subject. Their interest had 
grown to such a great extent during the last twenty-four hours that we 
decided to appoint a committee to study the problem thoroughly and to 
make a report on what materials would be needed. When this committee 
made its report we found that the cost of the materials was not too great, 
and we decided to carry out the project. 

All the members of the class took some active part in building the 
stage or making and dressing the marionettes. They decided to make and 
dress eleven of the characters that were essential to the story, and then 
two members of the class were appointed to re-write the novel in the form 
of a play using only these characters. 

Committees were appointed to get the stage ready for our production. 
The woodwork department co-operated with us in the building of the 
stage and in making the furniture to be used. Large cardboard cartons 
were broken apart and the scenery was painted on them. Three of the 
girls used dark-blue sateen to make the curtains for the stage. Christmas 
tree lights were used for footlights, the shields for which were made by 
several of the boys in sheet-metal classes. The spotlights and the stage 
lighting were accomplished by the use of flashlights. 

Quite naturally, several difficult situations arose. First of all, making 
the heads for the marionettes seemed impossible, but we found that by 
using papier mfché and painting it with stage paint when it was thor- 
oughly hardened we could make heads that would be very effective. 
Another difficulty was to make the marionettes walk and act like human 
beings, but practice resulted in marked improvement in their skill. The 
boys and girls thoroughly enjoyed speaking the lines as they manipulated 
the puppets. 

The action of the entire play was presented in approximately one hour. 
This was accomplished by having six acts based essentially upon the six 
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parts of the novel. The number of scenes in the acts varied. As an ex- 
ample of the adaptation of the novel, Act I, scene 1, is here presented: 


ACT I, SCENE 1 


[Dining-room of the Admiral Benbow Inn. At the right rear of stage is a screen. 
BILLy Bones is seated at a table in center of stage with an empty glass on the table 
in front of him. Jim Hawxuns enters from the left.] 

Jim: How’s the rum you ordered, Mr. Bones? 

Bitty Bones: Aye, it’s good rum at that—the best I’ve ever tasted, and I 
think this is the best place I’ve ever stayed too. [Pause.] By the way, Jim, 
have you been keeping your weather eye open for that one-legged man? 

Jim: Indeed I have, sir, and I’m saving the money you give me to go to 
college. 

BILty Bones: You’re a wise lad for doing that, Jim... .. Well, I think I’ll 
go get my telescope and go down to the cove to see what’s there to be seen. 
[Goes out, right, singing, ‘Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest, Yo-ho-ho, and a 
bottle o’ rum!’’ Ji is straightening the room when BLACK Doc enters, left. 

Brack Doc: Ahoy! Is there anyone at home? 

Jum [looks up, startled}: How do you do, sir? What may I do for you? 

Brack Doc: All I want to know is whether or not there’s a man by the tag 
o’ Billy Bones stayin’ here. 

Jim: He’s staying here, all right, but what do you want with him? 

Brack Doc: Oh! never you mind that! Just stay out o’ the room for a few 
minutes. Here’s a shilling for your work. 

Jim: Oh, thank you, sir! I’ll do it. [Goes out, left. BLack Doc hides behind 
screen at right. BILLY BONEs enters, left, whistling. BLACK Doc steps from behind 
screen.| 

Brack Doc: Hello, there, Billy, old mate! 

BILty Bones [startled]: Black Dog! What are you doing here? 

Brack Dos: I just came to have a little talk with you, matey. You’re in 
great danger. 

BILLy Bones: Are you trying to tell me that? Get out o’ here! [Goes toward 
Brack Dos.] 

Biack Doc: Now, let’s not have a quarrel, Billy. 

Bitty Bones: Get out o’ here! [Chases BLack Doc out, right—sounds of a 
fight outside are heard—Bi.ty Bones returns, hurt.| Jim, Jim! Bring me some 
rum! 

Jim [rushing in}: Oh! You’re hurt, sir! I'll call Mother to come and help you. 

Bitty Bones: Oh, never mind about me, matey. Just bring me some 
ru... .[falls to floor). 

Jim: O Mother, Mother! Hurry! Come quickly! You’d better call the 


doctor! 
[Curtain] 
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By changing costumes and stage furnishings it will be possible to use 
these same materials for other stories adapted by the students. 

The preparation of this project has made the students more enthu- 
siastic, not only about Treasure Island, but also about other stories which 
were not actually made into marionette productions. 

RutH M. LOEMKER 


ENSLOW JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 





“TO EVERY MAN HIS BOSWELL” 


ocr 


Boswell tells us that Johnson said: “There is nothing, sir, too little for 
so little a creature as man. It is by studying little things that we attain 
the great art of having as little misery and as much happiness as possible.” 
And Boswell knew. And a group of high-school Seniors learned to know 
it too. 

After a brief study of Boswell’s Johnson, a group of high-school Seniors 
voted for the substitution of the personal biography in place of the tra- 
ditional long research theme, to insure for themselves as “little misery” 
and as “much happiness as possible.” The following is the procedure, 
step by step, as it was worked out during the last semester of fourth-year 
English. 

Early in the second semester of the Senior year the name of each senior 
was written on a slip, and the slips distributed. Students were to write 
the biography of the person whose name they drew. This was done to 
avoid hurt feelings, and to make sure everyone had a Boswell. However, 
students were at liberty to exchange with anyone who was willing to do 
so. It was not long before every admiring Boswell had found his Johnson. 
But an unsuspecting Johnson often made it possible for an alert Boswell 
to capture many a precious “scoop” without the former’s knowledge. 

The first class exercise was the answering of a set of questions to give 
the Boswells a starting-point from which to work. The old questions of 
favorite books, movies, sports, ideals, clothes, hobbies, dislikes, and 
prejudices were asked. Preferences, such as moonlight or sunlight, launch 
or canoe, streamline or airplane, blonde or brunette, were included. A 

one-sentence reason for the choice of a favorite day of the week, month 
of the year, flower, color, ideal man or woman, profession, historical or 
literary character, was called for. 
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wn 


With the answers as a start, original research from purely original 
sources was begun with an energetic and enthusiastic spirit. And as it 
was the last semester of the Seniors’ stay at the school, a simple source 
of information was the file of the school paper. Participation in drama- 
tics, sports, scholastic activities, and social affairs was checked. 

The next step was the personal interview. The interviews were various 
and far reaching: personal calls, telephone interviews, correspondence. 
They included parents and grandparents, sisters and brothers, uncles, 
aunts, cousins, teachers, and frequently the unsuspecting Johnson him- 
self. 

One particularly interesting interview was arranged by correspondence 
with the father of one of the students who proved a willing and an eager 
ally. He produced about forty snapshots giving a pictorial life-history of 
the Senior from the age of six months to sixteen years. Twenty-five letters 
furnished delightful material for analysis of the student in the light of 
facts already gathered. A scrapbook of clippings which father and 
daughter had collected from favorite newspaper columns, with rich 
marginalia, was illuminating. Finally, a personal interview of the father 
with Boswell filled in the gaps left by the pictures and manuscripts. 

Shadowing their Johnsons in the library, on the campus, in the cafe- 
teria; “listening in” to group discussions in which he was prominent; pro- 
voking him to reveal his reactions to happenings of the minute; careful 
notation of clever contributions to class discussions; arranging for 
“chance” nearness going to and from school, in the bus, car; generally, 
a close and intelligent observation of the amateur Boswells required more 
than a mere “‘Watson-like trailing after’; they began to feel the thrill of 
a Sherlock Holmes discovering and tracing new clues. 

In the meantime, every available type of biography was read and dis- 
cussed for methods of procedure and organization. Would the rambling 
and minute treatment of Boswell suit their purpose, or the orderly ar- 
rangement into chapters? The matter of clever and suitable quotations 
and titles to begin each chapter was discussed. Finally, there was the 
problem of pressing someone into service to write a personal foreword: 
would a friend, classmate, brother, or sister do it? Or could an admiring 
aunt, uncle, or even a grandmother be prevailed upon? 

Before the project had been under way for a month it had been de- 
cided upon that it was to be a book, complete with title-page, index, chap- 
ter headings, foreword, and author’s preface. And it was to be illustrated 
and planned according to the format of the newest books that had come 
from the press during the current year. 
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Finally, the biography was to be inclosed in a simple or elaborate loose- 
leaf folder (according to Boswell’s finances and wishes) and presented to 
Johnson as his graduation gift. 

Later the biographies were placed on the display table in the library, 
and biography-reading became a favorite indoor sport for a few days. 

One period each week had been devoted to “biography laboratory 
work.” The instructor had personal conferences with the enthusiastic 
Boswells on points of organization, gave suggestions for new sources of 
information, or more intensive tapping of old sources, and for good biog- 
raphies that might be studied as models of style and technique of arrange- 
ment. 

The fact that biography writing became a tradition in the school, on 
the express request of future students, proved that it held an innate 
interest for the student. 

Because the amount of work—both reading and writing as well as 
research—was far in excess of the work usually done for a term 
paper, the instructor decided it was well worth while. In addition 
to the benefit of the work done, students reaped the cultural by-product 
of meeting people and character study. The project had touched real life 
intimately at many points. 

The librarian saw with pleasure the complete turnover of all the books 
on the biography shelf, not only once, but several times, during the course 
of the work. 

And if—to repeat a commonplace—the aim of education is to help 
human beings to live more enjoyably, rather than to give them the tools 
to make a living, the project had served its purpose: it had enriched hu- 
man relationships and developed a power of observation and keen relish 
of those “little things” Johnson no doubt had in mind when he spoke 


to his Boswell. 
Mary I. WIESNER 
St. CLARE COLLEGE 
St. FRANCIS, WISCONSIN 





GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH LIVING WRITERS 
My third-year English classes had been studying Hamlin Garland’s 
Son of the Middle Border for about a week—dutifully but not enthu- 
siastically. Then one day almost accidentally I happened to tell them that 
I had heard Mr. Garland lecture at college and that I had a friend who 
know him quite well. Up to that time I had evidently failed to make 
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the class realize that Hamlin Garland was an actual living, breathing 
human being much the same as they were. The results of this chance 
remark were surprising and quite satisfactory. Son of the Middle Border 
now became much more than a dull textbook; it held new and vital inter- 
est for them because its writer was alive and could even be read about 
occasionally in the newspapers. With that experience in mind, I worked 
out the project which two of my third-year classes have just completed. 

At the beginning of the new term in February during those first few 
days when no one ever has books or supplies we spent three or four en- 
joyable recitation periods discussing living authors—their latest books, 
their foibles and fancies, their connections with our own state if any. 
After this discussion each child was asked to choose his own author. How- 
ever, as a matter of convenience, I did have to ask that not more than 
two people work on the same author. And around those authors we car- 
ried out an extensive program of work. The first week we devoted to 
making an intensive study of their lives. And I mean intensive. The chil- 
dren consulted not only the standard library tools—Reader’s Guide, Card 
Catalog, Who’s Who, and Living Authors—but also old newspapers and 
clippings and all books at both school and city libraries with a scrap of 
material about living authors. 

This of course gave me an opportunity to teach indirectly a number 
of things in our course of study; such as library usage, the gentle art of 
note-taking, and the preparation of a bibliography. The children wrote 
up the material obtained and then gave oral talks in order to share the 
material with the other students. I can truthfully say that I have never 
found any oral English talks given by my students as entertaining as 
those, because of the really interesting and unusual facts that they had 
dug out about people in whom we were all interested. 

Then came the letters. We wrote not only to the authors themselves 
but to their publishers and to chambers of commerce in their home towns, 
and we did get replies. Sometimes it was an autographed picture from 
Zane Grey or Somerset Maugham or Katherine Brush; sometimes it was 
just the signature of the author; and sometimes it was a full-page letter 
such as Walter Edmonds and Carl] Carmer sents us. At present an exhibit 
of all the material we obtained is getting a great deal of attention in 


our school. 
EVELYN R. FARR 


Tuomas R. Proctor SCHOOL 
Utica, NEw YorK 
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THE PLAY AS A CLASS PROJECT 


The class had just finished reading Lady Gregory’s The Traveling Man 
and had dramatized it very informally as a class exercise. Because of the 
interest the play aroused I decided to read another of Lady Gregory’s 
plays to them and chose Spreading the News. The day following the 
reading, a committee approached me and asked if they might “give” the 
play. It happened to be a time when I was unusually busy so I told them 
they might if they would take charge of it themselves. 

The next morning when the class arrived, almost everybody wanted to 
take a part in the play (the committee had been busy the afternoon be- 
fore). So we decided that each one indicate the part he would like to take 
and we would vote on the one we thought most suitable for it. The 
choices for the different characters were quite appropriate until we came 
to Bartley Fallon. Unanimous choice for that part was the “fat boy” of the 
class, just the antithesis of my conception of Bartley. However, they in- 
sisted he could “put it over” and we let him stay—fortunately, for he 
gave one of the finest characterizations in the play. 

When the cast of ten had been chosen, the next thing was to get 
enough copies of the play. They drew out all that the public library 
branch had, all the readers in which there were copies, and then began to 
borrow from the neighborhood. 

I told them I should not be able to hear them read their lines for a week 
but that they were to have rehearsed them before they came to me. They 
used their study-hall periods and their seventh periods (activity period in 
our junior high school) and when they came to me the following week they 
were quite familiar with the lines. 

I was to meet them again a week later when they were to rehearse 
without books. This caused some consternation, but with the help of two 
prompters whom they had chosen the rehearsal went rather well. 

About this time the class had a discussion as to when the play was to 
be given and who was to be invited. At first we had decided to ask one 
of the other Grade IX B sections and give it in the classroom. Then, as 
the rehearsals progressed and the rest of the class got busy, they felt that 
they at least should have all the Grade IX B sections and give it on the 
stage in the assembly hall. 

It ended by having all Grade IX sections, the mothers of the class 
members, and some of the Parent-Teacher Association present. As it was 
an Irish play, March 17, St. Patrick’s Day, was decided upon as an ap- 
propriate date. 
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It was now necessary to bring certain matters before the class as a 
whole. We talked over scenery, costumes, invitations, programs, etc. 
The members of the cast were made responsible for their own costumes 
and properties; the entire class in their art periods painted the fence 
which ran across the back of the stage; a group of girls made the vines and 
flowers, growing over the fence, out of crepe paper; and a committee of 
boys was appointed to get together the boxes for Mrs. Tarpey’s apple 
stall, a barrel or so, and some bushel baskets to place in front of it. On 
the day of the play these baskets were filled with kale from the corner 
store (the janitor’s family had it for dinner the next day) and apples 
brought by the class. These disappeared with incredible rapidity at the 
end of the play as soon as the curtains were drawn. 

A committee was appointed to design and make the invitations which 
were quite attractive. They were made in the form of a basket of green 
cardboard and decorated in the corners with shamrocks. Inside was the 
invitation in white ink. 

Another committee was appointed to arrange a program which, when 
completed, read as follows: 


AN IRISH PROGRAM 


1. Irish Acrobatics 3. An Irish Play 
2. An Irish Dance 4. An Irish Song 


The last number, “Smiling Irish Eyes,” was given by a soloist and the 
entire class as chorus, so everybody had a chance to get upon the stage. 

A typing class was called upon to type the programs which were dis- 
tributed to the guests. 

There were two more rehearsals in a seventh period and then the next 
one was given before the class for criticisms and suggestions. 

The third week there were several rehearsals only one of which, how- 
ever, was held outside of school time. 

On the day of the play a committee arranged the simple setting on the 
stage and all final arrangements were made in the class period. 

There were just four pupils—girls—left in the class who had had very 
little to do, so these were appointed ushers. I might add that two mem- 
bers of the cast applied the makeup and made a very good job of it. 

The affair was a big success. One of the factors which made it so was 
that every pupil in the class had something to do with the preparation 
or the presentation of the play. This gave them a real sense of responsi- 
bility and a splendid opportunity for co-operation, not only among them- 
selves but with other departments in the school. The project demanded 
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initiative and industry on the part of the pupils and engendered a whole- 
some feeling of respect among them for each other’s work. As a bit of 
character education it was decidedly worth while. 

MARGARET GESSFORD 


HiInE Junior HicH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





IF STUDENTS BOUGHT THE LIBRARY BOOKS 


An experience which our pupils should have very frequently is choosing for 
themselves what they will read.—An Experience Curriculum. 


In our school system, as I suppose is the case in nearly every school 
system, each teacher receives shortly before the end of the term a form 
upon which he is requested to list the books which he desires the library 
to purchase for the department. The next thing the teacher tries to do is 
to apportion the meager fund. When the amount for seemingly essential 
references is spent, the teacher turns to the selection of readable stories 
in the classifications of adventurous novels, realistic novels, biography, 
autobiography, drama, etc. But what shall he select that will be read 
avidly? 

That question presented itself quite forcibly one day as the teacher was 
adding certain titles to a cumulative purchasing list to be presented to the 
librarian at the end of the year. As days passed this matter of selecting a 
list of readable books remained unsettled until the approach of Good Book 
Week brought with it a plan for experimentation. Why not let the stu- 
dents select the books they would like to read? Why not let them spend 
the small amount in the budget by making use of the attractive advertis- 
ing the publishers were furnishing for the display of their wares during this 
week? As a result the teacher decided to make the purchasing of the 
books a life-situation and wrote to the leading publishing companies ask- 
ing them to furnish the class with the jackets, catalogues, and other ma- 
terials which described their various books especially printed for high- 
school teachers. The teacher was anxious to secure the book jackets be- 
cause of the attractiveness of their makeup and for the summary of the 
story to be found on the flaps. However, this was not to be the only 
criterion in the spending of our funds. It would be necessary to spend 
wisely, to make use of the judgments of disinterested persons. 

The response of the publishers was indeed generous. By the beginning 
of Good Book Week the jackets and attractive displays arrived and kept 
the class busy perusing them for two days. With all of this material 
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passing among them, the students were asked to fill out very carefully 
individual slips listing the author, title, publisher, and the price of each 
book they wished to purchase. The teacher wishes to state that there was 
nothing artificial about the appeal. The students were not made to feel 
that they were performing a task merely for the sake of the results. There 
was assurance given that the titles which were greatly demanded would 
be secured and that those in the minority would have an opportunity to 
justify their choices. 

There was real enjoyment in filling out the slips; there were discus- 
sions over finds as one passed on to his friend the jacket of the type of 
story he knew the friend liked to read. There were low-voiced opinions 
about likes and dislikes, freely and spontaneously made, which surprised 
the teacher in regard to the wide range of interests. A boy would denounce 
a collection of mystery and horror stories only to have a girl reach for it 
and place it on her list. Strange as it may seem, no one loafed in doing 
his recording. When the materials had been thoroughly searched, a com- 
mittee was appointed to make the tabulations, with the teacher present 
as a spectator intensely interested in the total preferences. 

Then came the follow-up work, and the teacher soon found that this 
exercise easily unfolded itself into a multiplicity of activities embodied in 
the new English course of study. In the first place we decided to check 
on our list of preferences by doing some critical reading. The students 
turned to locate material about authors in such books as Who’s Who, Au- 
thors Today and Yesterday, The Junior Book of Authors, Reader’s Guide, 
Saturday Review of Literature, New York Times Book Review, and the re- 
view columns of several well-known magazines. While awaiting the ar- 
rival of the desired books, the teacher laid plans for further classroom 
work which of necessity must spread itself over a period of time. From 
this beginning activity the following things were planned: 

1. Speech activities—To discuss a book or author that delighted you; 
to discuss how you would spend a sum of money in selecting a group of 
books for your own library; to participate in a round-table discussion 
regarding a book upon which opinion is divided; to present some prob- 
lem, physical or social phenomenon, arising from one’s reading; to discuss 
the desirability of belonging to a book-of-the-month club or a literary 
guild; to make a comparison of a story in book form with the photoplay 
form. 

2. Creative ex pression.—To explain why you appreciate a certain book; 
to criticize the makeup of a book jacket in its fitness in protraying the con- 
tents, in its imaginativeness, and in its artistic quality. 
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3. Writing activities —To write a simple, direct review for the school 
paper; to write a criticism in which you take issue with the comments on 
the jacket or with someone else’s review of the story, your comment to be 
placed on the bulletin beside the jacket. 

4. Vocabulary activities —To make a list of adjectives from advertise- 
ments, book jackets, and reviews to discover how such writers in their 
terse descriptions dispose of such ordinary words as “interesting,” ‘“good,”’ 
“fine,” and “all right’’; to make use of a thesaurus, a book of synonyms 
and antonyms. 

5. Broadcasting.—To listen to book reviews over the radio. These 
programs were publicized on the blackboard and discussed for student 
reaction. 

Although exercises like the ones detailed here are common to many 
instructors, the teacher feels that this work was performed with greater 
zeal and with more direct purpose because it grew from a situation in 
which the students were glad to help. 

FREDERIC B. BAXTER 


WEsT,BEND, WISCONSIN 


TEACHING MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO 


Before attempting to teach L’ Allegro or Il Penseroso I take the students 
on an imaginary trip through rural England. I try to help them see the 
singular charm of that country of luxuriant woods, limpid streams, fruit- 
ful fields, village greens, thatched cottages with old-fashioned gardens, 
and ancient churches. We look at pictures of Shakespeare’s country, Ann 
Hathaway’s cottage, Windsor Castle, Milton’s cottage, Chalfont, St. 
Giles, and Stoke Poges. I narrate some of my own experiences when I 
visited the Chalfont country, Royal Windsor, and the Thames Valley. 
Then I read Irving’s essay, Rural Life in England, to them. 

Before beginning the study of these poems, I place on the blackboard 
the unusual words and allusions. My students enjoy selecting the mytho- 
logical references and looking up the supposed character for autobio- 
graphical presentation to the class. Frequently they try to dress to im- 
personate Saturn, Venus, Vesta, Morpheus, and other characters. 

After these references have been thoroughly discussed I explain that 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso are twin poems, both written when Milton 
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was a young man and that each poem pictures the poet’s mood. L’ Allegro 
represents him when he is lively, gay, and happy; // Penseroso when he is 
thoughtful, meditative, and quiet. We discuss the use of these words as 
musical terms. 

To show that a person’s pleasure and interests differ with his mood, I 
ask the students to tell of some experience when they were especially 
happy. We talk about the season, the place, their companions, and their 
doings at these times. We try to make it clear that care, trouble, and 
burdensome responsibilities must be banished if one is to have a gay time, 
and that jest, mirth, and liberty are necessary for a happy experience, 
and that it is equally true that peace, quiet, and leisure without any dis- 
tractions are necessary for a reflective mood. 

We are now ready to read. After reading the entire poem to get the 
impression, we go over it again, looking especially for word pictures and 
sound impressions. I ask whether the poem reminds them of any pictures 
that they have seen. Breton’s “The Song of the Lark,” Corot’s “The 
Dance of the Nymphs,” Ann Hathaway’s cottage, Halswelle’s ““Windsor 
Castle,’ Van Mieris’ “The Evening Meal,” and Botticelli’s “The Birth of 
Venus” are always mentioned. 

The art students enjoy drawing pen pictures of Mirth leading her train 
of natural attendants, Jest, Jollity, Sport, Laughter, and Liberty. Some- 
times I suggest that they draw their impressions of ‘hedgerow elms,” 
“where the nibbling flocks do stray,” “towers and battlements it sees,”’ 
“there let Hymen oft appear,” “and oft as if her head she bowed stooping 
through a fleecy cloud,” and others of this kind. 

After discussing the meaning of Lydian airs we have members of the 
class play selections which they think are appropriate. Occasionally we 
use a victrola record of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” or Liszt’s “Liebes- 
traum.” 

I use practically the same method in teaching J/ Penseroso. After we 
have studied both poems carefully I suggest that we try to outline them 
and note the similarity of organization. 

Many times after such a procedure my students have memorized these 
poems voluntarily. 

LouIsE J. WALKER 
WESTERN STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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THE LITERARY DIARY 


Less than two years ago I chanced to read in the English Journal a 
reference to the “literary diary.”’ Although there was in the article no de- 
scription of the diary, there was a suggestion of its use in the class. Since 
that time I have been experimenting with a sort of literary diary in col- 
lege classes in American literature. The results have seemed to me highly 
gratifying. 

Each student is expected to keep a journal of his reading during the 
course of the entire semester. In this journal, or diary, he is to record not 
only what he has read but also his personal criticism of this reading. The 
statement may be as brief as the student chooses to make it. There is a 
weekly call for diaries, a few at each time; and each student’s work is read 
at least twice per semester. Diaries are never returned without careful 
notations by the instructor. 

The system has proved particularly useful as a technique in the larger 
classes, where the instructor is constantly challenged by the task of keep- 
ing all his students at work. Quizzes and term papers, essential as they 
are, scarcely show the progress of a class in the clear thinking and critical 
judgment which a course in literature ought to offer. The diary, however, 
gives a much plainer picture of the student’s progress from day to day. It 
shows plainly how well the student is thinking, or whether he is thinking 
at all. It shows not merely whether or not he has mastered the instructor’s 
ideas but it shows rather accurately what success the instructor is having 
in transmitting his ideas. The diary presents a sort of recitation period in 
which each student is entirely independent, but it takes no valuable class 
time. 

Furthermore, the ideas culled by the teacher from his weekly reading 
of these literary journals give splendid subject matter for short discus- 
sions in class. They offer material superior to that which comes from gen- 
eral classroom discussions, for the instructor is able to select those points 
which seem to him most worth while and most in need of criticisms. Thus 
the discussions are very definitely directed by the students themselves, 
and how proud they are to hear their own ideas repeated! Not infrequent- 
ly students find themselves in disagreement with the viewpoint presented 
by the instructor in his lectures. These disagreements appear constantly 
in the journals, and give evidence usually of having developed from 
thought and even discussion outside of class. Because of this more care- 
ful thinking the criticisms are almost invariably more substantial than 
those offered without sufficient thought immediately after the lecture 
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period. Certainly, too, it is this opportunity for disagreement invited by 
the diary which presents the instructor with his finest opportunity; for he 
may in an ensuing class raise the questions involved, or he may discuss 
them in conference with the student. The knowledge that he is to be held 
responsible for what is written in his diary encourages the student to keep 
the quality of his work high. 

Every teacher who has to face the problem of the large class regrets his 
inability to know his students better. The diary helps in a definite way 
to aid the instructor at this point. For a criticism of literary ideas carried 
on over an extended period of time gives a criticism quite as definitely of 
the critic as of the works he is discussing. At the very least one does not 
have the feeling, after a semester or even after a year of classroom as- 
sociation with a group of young people, that one is not at all acquainted 
with them. 

Needless to say, the diary method is not universally popular. First, it 
demands regular work and some regular thought. But most students re- 
spond to it well; and many confess that they have always wanted to keep 
a record of their reading, but that they have never had the initiative to 
begin. Again, with many students the diary helps to awaken within them 
the realization that they can do original thinking, and that the very effort 
to put their thoughts into words makes them more careful and more 
thorough. Another valuable result of the journal is that students tend 
more and more to relate their literature with what they are doing in other 
courses in English, and in other fields. They are surprised frequently by 
the close correlation, for example, between literature and history, or litera- 
ture and philosophy. 

It has been my experience that the chief value of the diary is that it 
saves time for the instructor and for the student. It supplements the 
lecture method by placing more responsibility where it belongs—on the 
learner. It encourages creative work. The finest comment which I have 
ever heard on the diary was made by a highly intelligent student—a 
major not in English but in government. He said, “This is the first time 
I have received credit for writing exactly what I think.” 

Myron F. WICKE 
3ALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE 
JEREA, OHIO 











USAGE COUNSEL 


VARIED USAGE 


In a language as alive as English, with the frontiers of knowledge 
steadily advancing, it is inevitable that new usages of old words no less 
than new words come in, and that much must be in a state of transition. 
Henry Sweet, disposed at first to smile at such a warning, has an amusing 
account of his attendance at a convention of grammarians, where the 
defining of the parts of speech in the two words “cannon ball’ resulted in 
so much acrimony in diversity that the meeting nearly ended in disorder. 
The disease fortunately has a specific remedy: Don’t argue; look it up in 
some recognized authority, such as the Oxford English Dictionary or 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. 

A fully illustrative example comes to hand in the inquiry of Miss 
F. G. Barry, of Chicago, as follows: 

Would you give me the correct form for the use of the apostrophe in this case: 
‘‘Holy Angels Church’”’ (without the apostrophe) or “Holy Angels’ Church” 
(with the apostrophe). 

If the word “church” is omitted from the title would the rule for the use of 
the apostrophe be the same? 

This controversy arose over the fact that officially the church is known as 
the Church of the Holy Angels. However, the shorter form is generally used 
for letterheads. 


It will probably be conceded that the parish concerned has full right to 
call their church anything they choose in reason, and it appears that they 
have chosen the prepositional possessive in one use and the apostrophic 
in another. It would seem that there is no reason for controversy, these 
uses being established. Both are right, each within its limits. And there 
are other uses which, if adopted, would also be right: a hyphen might be 
used between, making it “Holy-Angels Church,” or an apostrophe, as 
“Church of the Holy Angels’.” And who are we, if the parish so decided, 
to pronounce either, or both, of them “incorrect’’? 





There isn’t much fun in grammar, as school children would generally 
admit; as Sweet has recorded, we generally take grammatical problems 
with a seriousness they do not always deserve, shown occasionally by the 
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quickening of interest when the youthful student comes upon such a 
sentence for parsing as “That that that that man said is correct” —it was 
given me at school. So of a later one, illustrating the two pronunciations 
of “that”: “That man that saw that boy that ran that way that day.” 
Follows a cheerful reductio ad absurdum from Charles H. Haile, Ph.D., of 
Chicago: 

Kindly allow me to contradict Mr. John B. Opdycke’s general rule in Get Jt 
Right, quoted on page 408 of the May English Journal, which reads: “The 


principal word .... in a title should be capitalized when an individual is 
unmistakably referred to. Capitalize father in direct address: ‘Please, Father, 
let me go.’”’ 


Do you write “Please, Brother, let me go’’; “Please, Sister, let me go”; 
“Please, Honey, let me go”; ‘‘Please, Stupid, let me go”; “‘Please, Idiot, let 
me go”’; “Please, Iceman, let me go’’? 


That final appeal to the iceman would, I think, persuade Mr. Opdycke 
himself that his rule might need modification. 





Confusion in authorities, not least in those which are not final authori- 
ties, leads inevitably to confusion in the mind of the inquiring student, 
especially when varied usage is not taken into account. Witness the ques- 
tions asked by Mr. George E. Cote, of Tracy’s Landing, Maryland, as 
follows: 

1. I have read many grammars but can find none which give a thorough 
treatment of the subject. Can you recommend a grammar of college (advanced 
high school) grade which goes into detail concerning, for example, idiomatic 
constructions, or elliptical sentences; a grammar which, for example, will con- 
sider ‘‘as’’ not only as a conjunction but also as a preposition; a grammar which 
will explain why, if “some” is an indefinite pronoun, its comparative and 
superlative degrees, ‘‘more”’ and ‘‘most”’ are not also indefinite pronouns? 


Be sure that there are grammars covering the ground desired, one of 
them, Goold Brown’s Grammar of Grammars, going back to 1851 and still 
authoritative on many questions such as those put forward. England has 
nothing comparable for the period. Today Professor George Curme’s Syn- 
tax (1931) is excellent. Other grammars are of foreign origin, such as 
Henry Sweet’s New English Grammar (1925) in two volumes, Jespersen’s 
Essentials of English Grammar (1933) in one volume and A Modern Eng- 
lish Grammar (1928) in four volumes, Poutsma’s A Grammar of Late 
Modern English (1928) in five volumes, and Kruisinga’s English Acci- 
dence and Syntax (1925) in three volumes. All are fully indexed, but the 
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subject matter is not, of course, alphabetically arranged. But in recent 
dictionaries this is the case, and all the uses of a word are together; for 
instance, “as” is adjective, adverb, and pronoun, as the case may be. 
Jespersen says that a little experience enables the student to know what 
part of speech it is in any context on sight. Certainly, here, ‘“‘some’’ being 
an indefinite pronoun, its comparison also results in indefinite pronouns, 
though ‘‘more” and “most” have other functions also. 

2. I should like to know what part of speech “two” is in the following: 
“Many books are on the table. Two of them are mine.” Is “‘two’’ an indefinite 
pronoun referring to “books” or is it a noun, or an adjective modifying some 
word understood? 


“Two” is a numeral adjective, sometimes an adverb, and frequently a 
noun. In the case given it seems to be an adjective modifying a noun 
(books) understood. There should be no difficulty in that. 

3. Isn’t it true that the very same word in the same sentence may be taken 
as a noun, an indefinite pronoun, or an adjective modifying some word under- 
stood? For example, consider this sentence: “John has much to be thankful 
for.’’ Is “much” a noun of indefinite quantity, an indefinite pronoun, or an 
adjective modifying something understood? There seem to be no grammars 
which explain such distinctions, such variations in parts of speech of the same 
word. 


“Much” is frequently in the same category, but it is here a noun and 
nothing else. It does not seem to be possible, if “part of speech” is to 
mean anything serviceable, that it could mean that any word, in a single 
use, might be two or more parts of speech at once. 

Possession of and reference to a good dictionary, the Oxford English 
Dictionary and its Supplement, Webster’s New International, second edi- 
tion, the Shorter Oxford (1936), and for ordinary use the Concise Oxford, 


is earnestly recommended. 
WALLACE RICE 


CxiIcaco, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PUBLICATIONS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


The National Conference on Research in English announces the follow- 

ing publications: 

1. Principles of Method in Elementary English Composition—The Fifth Annual 
Research Bulletin. By Dr. HArry A. GREENE, Chairman. 

2. Research Problems in Reading in the Elementary School. A research bulletin 
by Dr. D. D. DurRRELL with critiques by Dr. PAaut McKee, Dr. WILLIAM 
S. Gray, and Dr. ArTHurR I. GATES. 

3. Grading Children’s Books: A Research Monograph. By Dr. CARLETON C. 
WASHBURNE, MIss VIVIAN WEEDON, and Mrs. MABEL VOGEL MorPHETT. 

4. A Summary of Recent Studies in Elementary School Reading. By Dr. EMMETT 
A. BETTs. 

5. A Manual of Style in Elementary School English—Grades 4-6 Inclusive: A 
Handbook of Good English for Grade School Boys and Girls. By Dr. ROBERT 
C. Pootey, Miss DeLia E. Kipse, and Dr. Lou LABRAnt. 


The first two of these publications are now available at fifty cents a 
copy. The release dates of the other three publications will be announced 
this month. 

In Principles of Method in Elementary English Composition Dr. Greene 
has reported on more than 150 research studies in elementary-school lan- 
guage, grammar, and composition. The principles are presented under 
the following headings: (1) ‘‘Modern Points of View in Language In- 
struction,” (2) “Content and Grade Placement of Language Curriculum,” 
(3) “Psychology of Learning as Applied to Elementary School English,”’ 
(4) ‘‘Method in Language Teaching,” (5) ‘“Measurement of Results of 
Language Instruction,” and (6) “Remedial and Corrective Instruction in 
Language.” 

The second part of this bulletin consists of a series of critiques evaluat- 
ing the work of Dr. Greene. These critiques are by (1) Dr. R. L. Lyman, 
of the University of Chicago; (2) Mrs. Ethel Mabie Falk, formerly direc- 
tor of curriculum, Madison public schools, Madison, Wisconsin; (3) Dr. 
M. R. Trabue, of the College of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania; (4) Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; (5) Miss Fannie J. Ragland, director of ele- 
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mentary grades, public schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; and (6) Miss Claire M. 
Young, State Teachers College, Valley City, North Dakota. 

Orders for the bulletins may be placed with the Conference secretary, 
C. C. Certain, Box 67, North End Station, Detroit, Michigan. 





BINGHAMTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 


Paralleling the growth of the junior high school in Binghamton, New 
York, has been the development of an English Council which includes 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade teachers of the six junior high schools. 

The aims of the Council are (1) to help the English teacher keep 
abreast of the times; (2) to provide a common ground for the solution 
of common problems; (3) to keep teachers socially minded; and (4) to 
encourage world-mindedness. 

A glance at the themes for the meetings of the past five years reveals 
the objectives of the Council and the reasons for its steady growth. 

1932-33— ‘The English Council and Curriculum Construction” 
1933-34— ‘Correlation of English and Other Subjects” 
1934-35— “The English Council Investigates Literature and Life”’ 
1935-36—‘The English Council Travels” 

1936-37—‘The English Council Investigates the Fine Arts’’ 


A brief description of the manner in which last year’s program was car- 
ried out and of the plans for this year may prove of interest to English de- 
partments carrying out or contemplating similar programs. 

Early in June, 1936, the incoming and outgoing officers, with the di- 
rector of English, met to plan the program for the coming year. The 
theme chosen from the suggestions offered by the teachers was ‘““The 
English Council Investigates the Fine Arts.’’ It was decided to hold six 
meetings during the year, three dinner meetings at which the program 
would consist of a forty-minute talk by a local authority, and three after- 
noon meetings in the nature of follow-ups, dramatics, music, and painting 
being the arts investigated. Speakers were secured, committees appointed 
to prepare the programs for the follow-up meetings, and all arrangements 
completed before school closed in June. 

The year’s program included the following topics: “Literature and the 
Dramatic Arts,” “Literature and the Dramatic Arts and the Teaching 
of English,” “Party,” “Literature and Music,” “Literature and Music 
and the Teaching of English,” ‘Literature and Painting,” and “Litera- 
ture and Painting and the Teaching of English.” 
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This year the Council has planned another unusual program on the 
theme, “English as a Service Subject in a Changing World,” combining 
the English Council with the Social Studies Council, the Mathematics 
Council, and the Music Council for three evening meetings. 

The three afternoon meetings will be panel discussions on “English in 
Education, Business, and Community Life.” Speakers will include repre- 
sentatives from senior high schools, colleges, business houses and indus- 
tries, service clubs, and other social agencies in the community. 

The 1937-38 officers: president, Miss Lillian Camen; vice-president, Miss 
Gertrude Kane; secretary, Miss Mary L. Hinckley; treasurer, Miss Kath- 


leen Collins. RICHARD J. BAILEY, President 19 36-37 


Mrs. ELIzABETH J. DRAKE, Director of English 





THE PERIODICALS 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 

Much water has run under the bridge since Francis Jeffrey’s analysis of 
types of criticism as historical, scientific, and appreciative. In the College 
Edition of the English Journal for October, 1935, Professor Ronald S. 
Crane strongly decried the overemphasis of the historical study in Ameri- 
can colleges. Now Professor John Crowe Ransom, taking up Professor 
Crane’s argument, declares that criticism must be rescued from its present 
amateur status, must become an exact science, utilizing, indeed, historical 
connections, ethical implications, even subjective impressions, but con- 
cerned at last with but the art object itself as a whole. To effect this 
reformation, this recreation of criticism, university departments of Eng- 
lish should step into leadership. He denounces the smothering processes 
indulged in today by the literary historians in these higher institutions— 
the partial outlook which converts a course in Chaucer, for instance, into 
95 per cent of history and linguistic study, 5 per cent aesthetic or critical. 
The reviewer is, Professor Ransom thinks, in the very nature of the case 
cut off from ever functioning as a true critic, since whatever critical intel- 
ligence he has, however great, must perforce be conditioned by his job 
of presentation and interpretation. For a different reason but with equal 
conclusiveness, the work of criticism cannot be intrusted to the humanist, 
who with his ethical predilections would turn literature “into the service 
of loving-comradeship.” By these and other eliminations it becomes clear 
that since a true science of criticism can only be brought into being by the 
collective and sustained effort of learned persons, its proper seat is in the 
universities (“Criticism, Inc.’’). 
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That Aldous Huxley and D. H. Lawrence are in somewhat the relation 
of disciple and master, in spite of differences in their “technique of 
achievement,” is the interesting thesis of an article by John Hawley 
Roberts (‘“‘Huxley and Lawrence”). The change of direction in Huxley’s 
thought since the publication of Those Barren Leaves (1925), in which the 
author apparently abandoned faith of any sort in humanity, is attributed 
by Mr. Roberts to the impact on Huxley of Lawrence’s personality and 
philosophy. The two met for the first time in 1926. In Point Counter point 
the role of Rampion (representing Lawrence) is to show reason for the 
failure of all the other characters to live humanly. In Eyeless in Gaza, 
Lawrence’s peculiar doctrines, which restore dignity to man through some 
sort of mystic merging of his physical life with the life-force (though 
denying with scorn the ordinary concept of the mystical as leading away 
from man’s legitimate field of activity), appear. With a difference, how- 
ever, Huxley’s suggestion of the discipline of the body and of the non- 
rational processes of the mind carries back perhaps to Plato. If he has 
not fully succeeded in clarifying his position, he has emerged from the 
negation which characterized his earlier work, and Lawrence appears to 
have been in no slight degree responsible for this fortunate change. 


“Poets into Playwrights” is the somewhat cryptic title of an article 
on our current revival of poetic drama. The writer, Kerker Quinn, con- 
siders the phenomenon as proof of the fallibility of logic in attempting 
to determine literary trends. Apparently the impulse toward self-expres- 
sion in the verse-play which has swept over so goodly a number of our 
poets has come in from the distant past—from Greece and from the 
medieval morality. McLeish’s Panic, Auden and Isherwood’s Ascent of 
F6, and Louise MacNeice’s translation of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
are interesting samples of the type of work to which Maxwell Anderson 
is making such notable contribution. 


The New Republic for November 3 prints an amusing and heartening 
outburst from Franklin P. Adams, “If I Owned a Newspaper.” The 
writer cashes in to good purpose on a thirty-three-year experience as 
columnist in half-a-dozen leading newspapers. His paper would be a 
morning tabloid, costing five cents a copy, “so that circulation and dis- 
tribution would pay for themselves,’’ and would be independent politi- 
cally. Advertisers would have no influence on the editorial department 
and there would be no such thing as “business office must.” Salaries 
would be excellent—never cut below the minimum when the paper lost 
money, revised upward when it made money. As for content, he would 
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run crime stories when the news demanded their printing, no society news, 
a sport department without ballyhoo and one that was interested in ama- 
teur sports as well as fights, baseball, and racing; he would also have as 
good foreign correspondence as was available. And he would keep edi- 
torial bias away from news stories and headlines! 


People who are casting about for the literature of peace need not con- 
fine themselves to the few though poignant utterances of the last few 
years. In a brilliant review of “The First Anti-war Play” (Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, October 16), Edith Hamilton shows how little of insight 
the centuries have added to what Euripides has contributed on the futility 
and brutality of war. The Trojan Women tears the pomp and pride and 
glorious circumstance of war to shreds. In it that glorious theme of Troy 
divine, “the dauntless deeds of valiant men fighting heroically for the 
most beautiful women of the world,” turns into the sad fortunes of a 
little group of broken-hearted women. 

That it was written only a few months after Athens had taken a small 
island of no importance, had put to death all its men, and sold into slavery 
all its women and children—and all this without a protest—suggests a 
reason for the unpopularity of the dramatist and the punishment of him 
by exile. It is also a deathless commentary upon the courage and the 
vision of a poet who has something of vital importance to say to us today 
across the chasm of twenty-five hundred years. 


Is there a way to make language a better vehicle for communicating 
ideas? Few there be of us who have not asked that question. It is the 
question at the bottom of Stuart Chase’s article in November Harper’s, 
“The Tyranny of Words.” And it is the question, too, responsible for 
the rise of “semantics,” our new science in the realm of signification or 
meaning. 

Mr. Chase devotes the first part of his article to a review of the tricky 
nature of language, with its three ranks of abstractions, labels respectively 
of the common object (boy), of groups of objects (mankind, America, 
the courts), and of qualities and essences, so open to confusion with the 
things behind them. He proposes that we survey the difficulty from the 
“operational approach” of science, according to which the true meaning 
of a term is to be reached only by “observing what a man does with it, 
not by what he says about it.” It follows from this principle that ques- 
tions which cannot be tested by experimentation are without meaning 
as long as that condition exists, and may therefore as well be laid on the 
table; and what have you in the impassioned or high-sounding pronounce- 
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ments of our leaders in economics, nationalism, religion? To say nothing 
of our everyday generalizations? They become for the most part simply 
“bad language.” 

The second part of the article humorously but cogently describes the 
verbal monstrosities which populate the menagerie of our modern at- 
tempts at getting ideas across from one to the other of us, and which 
alas are too often released to determine our action. Sex, home, corpora- 
tions, fascism, communism, the rich—all “creatures that ain’t’’ if sub- 
jected to scrutiny, but powerfully effective in destroying possibilities of 
communication with the other fellow. Not, of course, that there are no 
realities behind the words. Only, what realities? It is possible to make 
utterances which are, semantically speaking, clear; Mr. Chase gives a 
sample or two. But the power-age community of today, relying increas- 
ingly on printed matter, radio, and communication at a distance, is in 
danger of becoming a community of “semantic illiterates,” of persons 
unable to perceive the meaning of what they read and hear. And the 
writer wonders at last if modern methods of education promote as much 
knowledge in children’s minds as they do confusion. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 

The October issue of the Teachers College Record is an “English num- 
ber.” The leading article, Professor Allan Abbott’s “Intellectual Content 
of Poetry”’ has implications of great importance to the teacher. By simple 
definition and abundant illustration the attempt is made to show the 
sense in which true poetry deals with intellectual concepts and the sense 
in which it does not; to make clear how poetry may embody a more 
organic truth than is possible to prose. The function of the poet, even 
as he receives and is fed by the contributions of scientific, political, social 
and philosophical thought, is to lead the mind out from the factual to 
the fundamental problem of life and to man’s adjustment to it. 


A devastating little investigation of teachers’ methods in annotating 
themes is reported by Ida A. Jewett, who then proceeds to repair the 
wreck by brief but suggestive counsel as to the nature of comment which 
might possibly have constructive value. The title, “Samples from a Com- 
position Teacher’s Script,” stresses this constructive feature. 


Another short but illuminating article under the head, ‘“The Aesthetic 
Approach to American Literature,” by Elizabeth Christina Cook, will 
blaze a way for many teachers to new integrations of the assigned ma- 
terial of the literature course. By envisaging each masterpiece as a work 
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of art and approaching it through appreciation, fresh combinations may 
be made which will further the development of true appreciation, the 
goal of which is to re-create in the mind of the individual student the 


harmonious whole of the artist’s conception. 


A twenty-page article in the same issue of the Record by Lennox Grey, 
“The English Teacher Faces the Humanities,” attempts to assess the 
difficulties encountered by even the most competent teacher in the de- 
mands of the Correlated Curriculum of the National Council. In these 
difficulties the obvious one, insufficient knowledge on the part of the aver- 
age teacher, takes a minor place, though sufficiently appalling. There 
looms ahead of this the deeper morass of the obligation of the teacher to 
the whole wide field of the humanities. He must formulate for himself 
the ultimate ideal of American education; he must take into account all 
aspects of the curriculum and the manifold nature of the learner. He must 
also, however, apologetically consider the human being (more or less) who 
must carry out whatever program is adopted. Various attempts in 
colleges and high schools to achieve a comprehensive course in English 


are surveyed. 


Other articles which may well arrest the attention of the teacher of 
English in this issue are “Children’s Standards in Judging Films,” by 
Mary Allen Abbott; ‘English for Students of Non—English-speaking 
Lands,”’ by Amy I. Shea; and “The English Semantic Count,” by Irving 


Lorgo. 


Development of more effective co-operation between the secondary 
school and the art museums is one of the crying demands today upon 
proponents of progressive education, concludes the curator of education 
at the Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art, in an impartial and searching 
analysis of the situation as at present existing. Writing in the November 
issue of Progressive Education, Mr. Munro points out unsparingly first the 
shortcomings of the art museum from the secondary-school standpoint, 
then the shortcomings of the secondary school from the standpoint of 
the art museum. Especially impressive in the first of these sections is 
his admission that the failure of the art museums to get the genuine 
interest of high-school students is largely in the character of the exhibits 
themselves, determined as this is by people and for people miles removed 
in taste and purposes from the ordinary adolescent. From this point of 
view the problem is now to serve the needs of the schools without an 
unjustifiable change in the art standards of the museum. Difficult as it 
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is, it is, he thinks, possible of solution either by setting up an extension of 
the museum frankly devoted to reaching the understanding and feeling 
of young people or by formation of small museums in the schools them- 
selves—lantern slides, a few casts of important sculpture, color prints of 
paintings, illustrative plates of decorative art, and some inexpensive ex- 
amples of craftsmanship. 

In the second section of his article—the shortcomings of the schools— 
Mr. Munro puts high among present difficulties the rigidity of high- 
school programs, which erect such barriers before the enterprising teacher 
or principal wishing to utilize the museum as mostly to discourage them 
from other than rare and perfunctorily organized expeditions. While ac- 
knowledging the unselfish and enlightened efforts which are made by some 
teachers to overcome these handicaps, he feels that we are still far from 
wholehearted acceptance of the two aims which must dominate all inter- 
ested in bringing together the school and the museum: the passing-on to 
the new generation the heritage of past cultures, and the development 
of the artistic and aesthetic sensitivity of the individual. 


“Students Go to Court and Jail” once a year in Huntington Beach, 
California, writes Raymond Gunn in School Activities for November. A 
ten-year-old project for eighth-grade pupils of the junior high and ele- 
mentary schools of that town has as its focal point this exciting adven- 
ture. There is intensive preparation for the tour, in advance of the dis- 
patching of the invitation from county judge and sheriff. There is equally 
serious follow-up. The experience as a unit, from its beginning research 
tasks, through the day’s visit accompanied by careful explanatory talks 
by various officers of the court, and the subsequent tests and supple- 
mentary talks by judge and sheriff in the schools, is regarded by the 
writer, who has had it in charge, as definitely a character-building 
agency. 


School and Society for November 6 publishes a report of the geograph- 
ical distribution of leaders in education as listed in the 1936-37 edition 
of Who’s Who in America. A classification of the total 9,006 persons so 
distinguished into 20 groups discloses that 6,936 are college teachers, 
1,069 college presidents, 388 school principals (“‘mostly of private second- 
ary schools”), 124 city school superintendents, 51 teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools, 43 state superintendents of education, etc. Some 
interesting facts are to be found by a comparison of the columns devoted 
to the geographical data about these persons, one column showing where 
they were born and another where their work is at the present time. 
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Notable improvement in the quality of college and school yearbooks 
is taking place, says the Scholastic, edition for November, if the opinions 
of several of the judges in the recent evaluation of the 1937 product by 
the All-American Critical Service are to be relied upon. Especially com- 
mended are the photography features and the better form of editorials 
and summaries, headings, and titles and captions. Some useful sugges- 
tions for the consideration of 1938 editors are given, most of which are on 
the side of greater fulness of report and more informality in style. 





THE BEST SELLERS! 
(October 18-November 15, 1937) 


FICTION 
1. The Rains Came, by Louis Bromfield. Oct. 20. Harp. . $2.75 
2. Enchanter’s Nightshade, by Ann Bridge. Oct. 22. L. B. 2.50 
3. The Turning Wheels, by Stuart Cloete. Nov. 1. H. M. 2.50 
4. The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. Sept. ro. L. B. oe « « ae 
5. To Have and Have Not, by Ernest Hemingway. Oct. 15. Scrib. 2.50 
6. Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. July 1. D. D. . 2.75 
7. Imperial City, by Elmer Rice. Nov. 8. C.-McC. , 3.00 
8. The Woman at the Door, by Warwick Deeping. Oct. 18. Knopf 2.50 
9. Katrina, by Sally Salminen. Sept. 20. F. & R. >. + 
10. Rumbin Galleries, by Booth Tarkington. Oct. 29. D. D. . 2.50 
GENERAL 

1. How To Win Friends and Influence People, adn Dale ec 

Nov. 5, 36. S. & S. 1.96 
2. The Arts, by Hendrick W. Van Lown. Sept. 30. S. & S. 3.95 
3. U.S. Camera, 1937, edited by T. J. Maloney. Oct.19. Morrow 2.90 
4. The Story of Ferdinand, by Munro Leaf. Sept. 11, ’36. Viking 1.00 
5. Woollcott’s Second Reader, by Alexander Woollcott. Nov. 15. 

Viking ae ee ee ee ee 3.00 
6. Ezekiel, by Elvira Garner. Oct. 7. Holt . . « I.50 
7. Assignment in Utopia, by Eugene Lyons. Oct. 7. Hare. . 3.50 
8. America’s Cook Book, compiled by N.Y. Her. Trib. Home Inst. 

Scrib. ie ss 6 lO See 
9. Life with Mether, by Clarence Dey. huss 3. Knopf . . . 2.00 
10. This Is My Story, by Eleanor Roosevelt. he 15. Harp. 3.00 


* Based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 
during the period. Only current books are included. 








BOOKS 


AN EVALUATION OF FREE READING 


Despite its prominence in professional literature, the theory of free 
reading as an educational function has remained more or less suspect. It 
has enjoyed the ephemeral prominence of all visionary things—something 
to be considered, to be studied desultorily, to be watched. Against such 
practical experiments as the Negaunee Voluntary Plan, one could always 
level hypothetical questions: “Will children read better things under such 
a plan, or only more?” “Are not the pupils neglecting their ‘work’ when 
engaged in such extensive reading?” “Are you not training your pupils 
to drift apathetically rather than to pursue solid, disciplinary literary 
activities?” Such questions, of course, are not impertinent, nor are they 
unintelligent. They point simply to the need of genuine research. 

A monograph by Professor Lou L. La Brant is an excellent answer to 
this need.* Its underlying hypothesis points to the significance of indi- 
vidual experience as the basis of all learning—experience that shall begin 
in infancy, develop in school, and continue on throughout life—and its 
techniques are intended to reveal the growth and development of pupil 
interests and activities, if any, in a situation where there are no specific 
assignments. No specific assignments! Here, then, is a study of free read- 
ing in complete isolation from the ordinary accompaniment of the formal 
text materials. It is this technicality that so eminently establishes the 
validity of the observations. 

Many interesting trends are apparent, and most of them are very re- 
assuring. The reading of narrative fiction, for instance, declines from 72.9 
per cent in the tenth year to 34.1 per cent in the twelfth. Reciprocal gains 
are recorded in the amounts of drama read, in social science and history, 
in essay and prose discussion, and in poetry. The author assumes from 
this evidence that “‘the free reading program has provided pupils with 
skills and understanding sufficient to enable them to read all of the major 
types of writing.”’ More than half of the literature read during the three- 
year test interval came from the American writers. But most surprising 

* An Evaluation of the Free Reading in Grades Ten, Eleven, and Twelve, for the Class 
of 1935, the Ohio State University School. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1936. Pp. 80. 
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of all, however, is the distribution according to chronology of publication: 
the proportions of contemporary materials (books published since 1920), 
rise from 51.9 per cent in the tenth year to 56 per cent in the eleventh, 
and 60 per cent in the twelfth. Evidently children prefer to read literature 
that is drawn from their own immediate culture. 

All these data are interesting, but there is perhaps an even greater value 
in the study, namely, the general success of the reading program itself, 
as reflected through the quantity and character of the chosen materials. 
To those who have hoped and to those who have doubted the monograph 
should stand as an eminent example of the progressive method in teach- 
ing, and of the possibilities that may be realized under the newer phi- 
losophy of learning. It should do much, also, to establish the practical 


necessity of adequate library resources. 
FRED G. WALCOTT 
UNIVERSITY HicH ScHOOL 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





RECENT SHORT STORIES FOR ENJOYMENT 


In these days the editors of a short-story collection for schools are 
between the deep blue sea and four devils. Howard Francis Seely and 
Margaret Roling, who have edited Recent Short Stories for Enjoyment' 
have steered a middle course very successfully along three channels. The 
book is not huge and therefore overexpensive; yet it is large enough to 
afford the material for a short-story unit. It is not definitely for use by 
any particular grade; but a skilful teacher, by varying the methods, 
could adapt it to the needs of almost any high-school group. The stories 
carry real student appeal; that appeal, however, is accompanied by good 
literary quality in the majority of cases. 

On one point the editors have not tried to steer a middle course, but 
have swerved deliberately in one direction. Freshness of material is the 
chief point in which Recent Short Stories for Enjoyment differs from other 
excellent collections on the market. Eleven of the seventeen stories are 
practically new to textbooks, while of the six better-known ones only 
‘England to America”’ has been much used in schools. Some teachers may 
fear no collection is fully satisfactory if it does not contain any of the 
“famous” stories—fairly modern as well as classic—which students ought 
to know. The editors, in the teachers’ manual accompanying the book, 
have stated that their purpose has been “‘to provide a volume to be used 


* New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1937. Pp. 359. $1.28. 
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in parallel with other collections whose editors have chosen largely from 
the past.” 

The obvious field from which to gather such a collection was maga- 
zines; and the editors have performed a second service in representing 
good magazines by stories so attractive that students will be tempted to 
refer often to the sources. This reference will be easy, for in an Appendix, 
‘Suggestions for Further Reading,” the editors have listed over two hun- 
dred titles with the magazines in which most of them are to be found. 
There is also a comprehensive list of collections containing recent short 
stories. But to anyone who is interested, as the present reviewer is, in 
cultivating a taste for good magazines as an antidote for ‘‘pulp”’ reading, 
the first list will seem the more valuable. 

The introduction is in the form of a letter to students explaining the 
basis of the collection—choice by young people over a period of four years 
—and giving some suggestions for study, also some hints for original 
writing. Other editorial material consists of the titles for additional read- 
ing already referred to, and informal biographies of the authors. 

Recent Short Stories for Enjoyment is not the only short-story collection 
with which high-school students should be familiar. But they would find 
profit as well as pleasure in a fortnight or so devoted to this book and to 


the further researches it suggests. 
ANITA P. FORBES 
WEAVER HicGH SCHOOL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





MORE READING AIDS 


Many books, both good and bad, to help in the improvement of read- 
ing have appeared on the market recently. Both Let’s Read* and Read 
and Comprehend.? written for students in the secondary school, command 
attention because of their unusual choice of content. The editors of both 
have collected selections which by the very nature of their titles will 
intrigue the reader. The teacher will no longer find it necessary to hunt 
for easy reading material of interest to students beyond the elementary 
school. Here is a great mass of it. 

In Let’s Read there are many such interesting titles as ‘““Here’s a Better 
Way To Swim,” “Cupid and the Sandwich Board,” “‘A Script for a Radio 


* Let’s Read. By Holland Roberts and Helen Rand. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1937. Pp. xix+598. $1.44. 

? Read and Comprehend. By Pearle E. Knight and Arthur E. Traxler. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1937. Pp. ix-+233. Paper, $0.96; cloth, $1.28. 
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Drama,” and “How To Buy a Used Car.” Every selection is up to the 
minute. All fields of modern endeavor are worked in admirably. How- 
ever, while the selections are all absorbing in interest, there are a few 
whose technical vocabulary might prove puzzling to the retarded reader. 

Read and Comprehend seems somewhat better suited to more mature 
and more skilled readers who have a broader background than is necessary 
for the successful reading of Let’s Read. Its stories are very interesting, 
but some seem too hard for the below-average reader. Quite difficult selec- 
tions from the classics appear rather frequently. 

On the whole, it seems that the content of Read and Comprehend has 
been directed not so much at the retarded reader as at the average high- 
school student who, with proper direction and practice, can change him- 
self from a mediocre reader to a reader who reads as well as anybody can 
read. Few high-school students are expert readers. Most of them could 
profit much from an improvement-of-reading program. 

From the point of content the two books can well supplement each 
other. For work with difficult remedial-reading cases it would seem well 
to use Let’s Read first in order to develop the student’s interest in reading 
and to do away with any antipathy he may have toward reading. Read 
and Comprehend could be very helpful in making reasonably good readers 
read better. In addition to its stories, Read and Comprehend gives specific 
and somewhat isolated drills in building vocabulary, in using the diction- 
ary, in interpreting figures of speech, etc. 

The problem of how to read a selection and “what to do” after a story 
has been read is adequately taken care of in both books. Many of the 
selections are preceded by brief guides pointing the way through that 
piece of reading and stimulating independent thinking. Many types of 
comprehension checks are used. Worthy of especial mention is the fact that 
the total number of words in many selections is placed at the end of the 
reading material. With a twist of the pencil and a slight knowledge of 
the arithmetical fundamentals the student may easily keep a progress 
chart of his rate of reading. 

The Roberts and Rand book stresses most forcibly that the develop- 
ment of reading goes hand in hand with the development of the arts of 
speech and writing. Many selections provide exercises involving real aud- 
ience situations for various types of oral reading. There are opportunities 
for choral reading and dramatization. Stimulating suggestions for class 
discussions and reports are given. Worth-while projects in written compo- 
sition including creative writing are suggested. 

Both books introduce the students to other sources of interesting read- 
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ing material. Let’s Read, having about two and one-half times as much 
printed matter as Read and Comprehend, does this in a more comprehen- 
sive fashion. At the close of many sections a wide variety of books are 
offered for leisure-time reading. 

Many of the selections in both books are credited to well-known maga- 
zines and thereby serve to introduce the student to good periodicals and 
to motivate him to become a regular reader of these periodicals. 

The simple “fireside chats” interspersed throughout the books are com- 
mendable. These chats attempt to explain in a simplified way a variety 
of reading techniques and skills. They also tell about some of the common 
reading deficiencies of students and about ways to overcome these de- 
ficiencies. Some educators might be dubious of the value of these simple 
explanations to students, but does not a doctor frequently offer some sort 
of explanation to his patient and is it not possible that the efforts of the 
patient will be more efficiently applied if he knows some details about 
what he is trying to cure? 

These two volumes should prove challenging both to the teachers and 
to students doing regular English work as weli as to those engaged in 
special work in remedial reading. These books will help students enjoy 
reading and will help them feel that reading is a necessary part of real 
life-activities. 

HELEN M. BRINDL 


WituiaM J. Dempsey 
STEINMETZ HIGH SCHOOL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
AND 
KELLY HicH SCHOOL 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 

The Importance of Living. By Lin Yutang. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.00. 
December Book-of-the Month. The author of My Country and My People, now 
living in America, has given us a book about which readers are enthusiastic. He writes 
of the characteristics of nations, of the Simian traits (Clarence Day) of all of us; he 
comments upon Walden; but he emphasizes China’s practical common sense and humor. 
There are extracts from poems and stories illustrative of the Chinese philosophy. In 
China, he says, leisure means enjoyment of nature, culture, and travel. 
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Pepita. By V. Sackville-West. Doubleday-Doran. $3.00. 
In Pepita Miss Sackville-West has written an exuberant, rollicking tale of her gypsy 


grandmother, a Spanish dancer, and her mother, Lady Sackville of Knole, who died 
only last year and was called by Kipling ‘“‘the most wonderful person I ever met.” 


This One Mad Act: The Unknown Story of John Wilkes Booth and His Family. 

By Izola Forrester. Hale, Cushman & Flint. $3.00. 

In strange contrast to Miss Sackville-West’s story of her grandmother is this story 
of Booth written by his granddaughter. Following the sensational Why Was Lincoln 
Murdered? the book has a peculiar fascination. To his loved ones Booth was a fanatical- 
ly patriotic youth—the tool of a great organization—who sacrificed himself and his 
family for the lost southern cause. At this late day the granddaughter directs our 
sympathy to his innocent family. With consummate skill she re-creates a period. Her 
most dramatic contribution is her contention that Booth escaped and lived in Cali- 
fornia and abroad for many years. 


Hath Not the Potter. By Maxence van der Mersch. Viking. $2.50. 

The author of Jnvasion has written a powerful story of virile men and scenes of 
aggressive violence, against a Flanders background. 

The Diary of a Country Priest. By Georges Bernanos. Macmillan. $2.75. 

Winner of the Nouveau Grand Prix awarded by the Académie Francaise. A humble 
priest enters in his diary the accounts of his physical and mental struggles and those of 
his people. 

The Enemy Gods. By Oliver LaFarge. Houghton. $2.50. 

The author of Laughing Boy, Pulitzer Prize winner, records the bitter conflict in the 
nature of a very small Indian lad when he is sent to a government school; as he grows 
older he is tempted by the white man’s manner of living and yet he is drawn by the 
beauty and ritual of Indian life. 


John Cornelius: His Life and Adventures. By Hugh Walpole. Doubleday, 

Doran. $2.50. 

A pseudo-biography of an English author of fairy tales with the accent on his boy- 
hood. 

Oleander River. By G. B. Stern. Macmillan. $2.50. 

In a prologue the author provides a slight clue to this excellent story with its clever 
phrasing and lovely Italian setting. The characters are convincingly developed; the 
personality of Dominic Rae is mysterious, but after the final revelation it, too, is start- 
lingly clear. 

The Chute. By Albert Halper. Viking. $2.50. 

The chute running from the top-floor shipping-room of a Chicago mail-order house is 
fed, the author implies, both lives and merchandise by the hurrying, driven young 
people who thrust packages and more packages into it. 


Rumbin Galleries. By Booth Tarkington. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


In Mr. Rumbin—genial, crafty, and wise art dealer—Mr. Tarkington has created a 
rather magnificent character. 
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The Golden Knight. By George Challis. Greystone. $2.50. 
This glamorous historical tale of Richard the Lion Hearted in exile is recommended 
for its beauty of style. 


A Golden Treasury of Jewish Literature. Selected and edited by Leo W. Schwartz. 
Farrar. $3.00. 
“‘A literary biography of the Jewish people,” consisting of material written since 
the twelfth century. 


The Best British Short Stories of 1937 and the Year Book of the British, Irish, and 

Colonial Short Story. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Houghton. $2.50. 

The first test of a short story, says O’Brien, is the measure of how vitally compelling 
the writer makes his selected facts or incidents. A comparison of theme and manner 
of expression in this book and in O’Brien’s companion collection of American short 
stories is interesting. 


W oollcott’s Second Reader. By twenty-one authors. Viking. Eight choice com- 
plete books, four rare essays, a biography, short stories, etc. Pp. 1050. 
Each selection is followed by an “Afterword” by Morley. In a Foreword he merely 

says that he likes this anthology and that we may. As his Preface he uses Pearl Buck’s 

translation of “Preface to All Men Are Brothers.’”’ Readers have an excellent opportu- 


nity for comparison and evaluation. 


To See Ourselves. By Rachel Field. Macmillan. $2.50. 


With her husband, Arthur Pederson, the author of Time out of Mind has written 
the story of a young couple who sought their fortunes in Hollywood. 


The Golden Sovereign: A Book of Plays. By Laurence Housman. Scribner. 


$3.00. 

The play Victoria Regina was made up of ten one-act plays from Housman’s book 
of that name. This book includes nineteen plays based upon characters and historical 
incidents of the Victorian age. 


Down the River. By H. E. Bates. Holt. $3.00. 


In this very charming study of life along British waterways (Nene and Ouse) Bates 
says, “‘I count it the luckiest thing of my life to have been born within reach of a river 
valley.” Eighty-one beautiful wood engravings by Agnes M. Parker are included. 


These are the Virgin Islands. By Hamilton Cochran. Prentice-Hall. $3.00. 
Attractively illustrated; on the jacket are ghostly conquistadors flourishing sword 
and dagger. The author lived on St. Thomas where but 5 per cent of the people are 
white. His book, rich in atmosphere and local color, includes a chapter on “Black 
Magic.” 
Notes on a Drum: Travel Sketches on Guatemala. By Joseph Henry Jackson. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
The author of Mexican Interlude gives a colorful account of his experiences in that 
increasingly popular primitive region, Guatemala. 
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Four Hundred Million Customers. By Carl Crow. Harper. $3.00. 


Written by an observing Texas man who for twenty-five years ran a successful ad- 
vertising agency in China. His point of view and his descriptions of the Chinese char- 
acters have been highly commended by people who should know. 


America South. By Carleton Beals. Lippincott. $3.50. 

Beals, who is qualified to write of America South, has produced a comprehensive 
study of Spanish conquest, of the geography and physiography of the regions, of the 
clash of races, cultures, and customs, and of the ethnology and archeology. His inter- 
est is more than that of a traveler; he is taking stock of what big business has done 
(unfortunately there has been exploitation), but he hopes for a wiser industrial plan. 


The Washington Correspondents. By Leo C. Rosten. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 

From the jacket: ““Who are they? Where do they come from? What is their role in 
Washington? How do they get the news? Do they color their dispatches?” Perhaps 
the last is the most important question, but each is informatively discussed. 


This Is Our World. By Paul B. Sears. University of Oklahoma Press. $2.50. 

November selection of Scientific Book Club. “Obey nature or perish,” says the 
author of Deserts on the March. Ruthless exploitation and waste of natural resources 
may easily upset the nice balance between nature and man: of the giant reptiles only 
fossils remain to tell their story. 


You Have Seen Their Faces. By Erskine Caldwell and Margaret Bourke-White. 
Viking. $5.00. 
A social document including many camera pictures of ruins in the share-cropper 
South: shanties, people, and Fords. Claims will be made that any city slum is just 
as bad. The author of A pes, Men, and Morons would do something about it. 


Towards the Twentieth Century. By H. V. Routh. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Routh is concerned with the thought which the literature of the Victorian period 
was trying to express. He says, ‘“The great task of the literary man in the nineteenth 
century was to find in secular life the kind of inspiration which was once found in sacred 
literature.”’ In the nineteenth century we find the explanation of the twentieth century; 
we may win a glimpse of the future by studying the past. Aimlessness he believes to 
be our greatest blight. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


An Elizabethan Puritan. By Louis Thorn Golding. Richard R. Smith. $3.50. 
An exceptional piece of research and literary workmanship. The Puritan is Arthur 
Golding, famous translator of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, collaborator with Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, contemporary of Shakespeare, man of the world, scholar, and gentleman of Eliza- 
bethan England. The story is straightforwardly told, an infinity of valuable data 
which might have clogged its progress being relegated to the fourteen appendixes. The 
beautiful text is embellished by a number of fine photographs and reproductions of old 


drawings. 
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The Life, Letters, and Writings of John Hoskins, 1566-1638. By Louise Brown 

Osborn. Yale University Press. $3.50. 

John Hoskins, wit and stylist as well as lawyer and parliamentarian, played an inter- 
esting part in the London of his day. In his legal and political career he was brought 
into contact with Francis Bacon; in his social, and literary life with Donne, Henry 
Wotton, Inigo Jones, Ben Jonson. Miss Osborn provides abundant notes upon both 
his prose and verse, without which the reader might sometimes fare badly and which 
are invariably interesting and useful. 


Horace: Three Phases of His Influence. By Paul Frederic Saintonge, Leslie 
Gale Burgevin, and Helen Griffith. University of Chicago Press. $1.00. 


These three lectures by members of Mount Holyoke College form part of a series 
designed to sum up Horace’s significance for his own time and for later generations. The 
first treats the influence of the poet on Ronsard and Montaigne; the second, his concept 
of rural happiness as carried over into English literature; the third, his influence on liter- 
ary criticism. The plan of the lectures originated in the Latin department of Mount 
Holyoke as a fitting form of celebration of the 20ooth anniversary of the poet’s birth. 
A number of scholars from other institutions were invited to contribute to the series, 
and did so. 

FOR THE TEACHER 

The Speaking of Poetry. By Wallace B. Nichols. With a Preface by Gordon 
Bottomley. Expression Co. $2.00. 

Dedicated to “one who can speak poetry perfectly” and addressed to whoever is 
ready to move on from technical equipment to artistry, this little book yet aims to be 
of particular service to teachers, and perhaps especially to teachers of children, since 
the main troubles of all learners, adult and immature, come from an initial wrong ap- 
proach. The illustrative chapters follow, reasonably, the various forms of verse—one 
on the lyric, another on the sonnet, others respectively on the ballad, satiric verse, 
dramatic and epic blank verse, narrative in rhyme, and vers libre. Finally, choral 
speaking. 

Phonetic Studies in Folk Speech and Broken English. By Anne Darrow. Expres- 
sion Co. $1.60. 

This little book of a hundred pages intended for use on stage, screen, radio, plat- 
form, and in school and college, is one of a group of texts issued by the same publisher 
for the elementary school. The Introduction gives a phonetic key, using the inter- 
national phonetic alphabet, and also a key of equivalents in the markings of Funk and 
Wagnalls and the Webster Diacritical. The chapters deal respectively with Irish, Scotch, 
Cockney, and “British,” American Negro, Jewish (Yiddish), German, French, Italian, 
and Scandinavian English. 

Trends of Professional Opportunities in the Liberal Arts Colleges. By Merle 
Kuder. (‘‘Columbia University Contributions to Education.’”’) Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College. $2.35. 

The content of this study will be of moment to college administrators and teachers, 
and to all who specialize in vocational guidance. Chapters addressed to an even wider 
public are those on ‘‘Trends in Noninstructional Posts” and the opportunities of women. 
The basis of the findings recorded was an investigation of eleven independent liberal 
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arts colleges of New England. According to the findings, these liberal arts colleges have 
not only maintained their identity as distinct from other types, but have grown notably 
in the last fifty years. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


General Language. By Elma M. Clark, Paul S. Parsons, and Donald B. Swett. 

Sanborn. 

A reader for the junior high school pupil, containing selections in Latin, French, 
Spanish, German, and Italian, with a brief history of the development of language from 
primitive beginnings through the divisions of the Indo-European family. The move- 
ment from Old to Middle, from Middle to Modern English is traced, and there is a sec- 
tion on word study. 


Words: English Roots and How They Grow. By Margaret S. Ernst. Knopf. 
$1.20. 


This is a very simple etymological treatment of words, prepared primarily for chil- 
dren from eleven to thirteen years of age. There is a helpful bibliography. 


Better Speech and Better Reading: A Practice Book. By Lucille D. Schoolfield. 
Expression Co. $1.25. 
Though keyed to the capacity of middle-grade elementary-school children, this 
book might solve a problem in remedial reading for older pupils, chiefly by virtue of its 
tongue and lip exercises and drills in vowel sounds. 


English in Action, Vols. I and II. By J. C. Tressler and H. N. Carter. Heath. 
$1.16 and $1.52. 

Volume I is intended for the first year of a four-year high school or the last year of a 
junior high school; Volume II for the second and third years of the senior high school. 
Both volumes represent a revision of the Tressler series of the same title, converted into 
a text appropriate for a three-year course and with large additions in the way of pupil 
themes and other illustrative material. 


Ladies Alone: Eight Comedies for Women and Girls. By Florence Ryerson and 
Colin Clements. French. $1.50. 


Each comedy may be acquired for $0.35, but the royalty on each is $5.00. 


Caesar’s Republic: Play in Six Scenes. By Allen E. Woodall. Bruce Humphries, 
Inc. $0.75. 
The story of Augustus, from the death of Caesar to the proclamation of Tiberius as 
heir, told in blank verse. Good home reading along with Julius Caesar in class, and 
actable. 


Burning Candle: A Collection of Verse by Students of the Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Edited by Margaret Burnside and Ella Sengenberger. 
A twenty-fifth anniversary edition. Notes by the principal, De Witt S. Morgan, 
and the editors, one an instructor in English and the other director of publications, give 
evidence of the freedom of spirit in which these offerings were made. 
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FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
The American Mind: Selections from the Literature of the United States. Edited 
by Harry R. Warfel, Ralph H. Gabriel, and Stanley T. Williams. American. 
$4.25. 

The object of this portentous volume—1520 pages—is to define and illustrate Ameri- 
can literary progress in relation to American intellectual progress. The material is 
grouped under five major periods: Colonial and Revolutionary; early national (1785- 
1829); mid-nineteenth century civilization (1829-1865) transition to the machine age 
(1865-1919); and contemporary thought. Within each period the illustrative material 
is arranged chronologically as far as is consistent with coherence, and there is an intro- 
duction to each period. 


The Press and World Affairs. Students’ ed. By Herbert W. Desmond, with 
an Introduction by Harold J. Laski. Appleton-Century. $3.25. 


Announced as the first detached study of the operations of the contemporary press 
in international affairs this book has of necessity as central problem, getting the truth; 
and as subsidiary to that, difficulties in the way of getting the truth and ways of failing 
to get it. A focal chapter describes in detail the setup of the news network. Old world, 
new world, and Far East are kept apart as separate stages on which the world’s news is 





made, having their widely differing laws and pitfalls. 





. ...« to help pupils build correct eye 
and mind habits and attitudes in 
reading 


Pitkin, Newton and Langham’s 


Self-Improvement 
in Reading 


$0.56 


A workbook, and something more—a series of pu- 
pil experiences in using seven important reading 
skills through carefully planned practice material 
embodying a varied informational and recreational 
content, and accompanied by tests of progress 
and achievement. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 











NEW! INEXPENSIVE! 


The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 
for 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
SILAS MARNER 
MACBETH 

JULIUS CAESAR 


By Harold T. Eaton, A.M. 
Head of the Department of English 
High School, Brockton, Mass. 


If you believe in student activity and pur- 
poseful reading, write for a free sample copy 
of any title. 

These workbooks cover several hundred 
salient points on general background, plot, 
setting, and character; each one provides ten 
opportunities for creative writing. 

Single copies 15 cents In quantity ro cents 
SPECIAL OFFER 
One of each of the four workbooks with keys, 50 cents 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 

















